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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died.. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


RACE RELATIONS NIGHT 


"THE HON. WILLIAM H. LEWIS, a 

prominent Negro lawyer of Boston 
and a former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, addressed the 
Boston Universalist Club on January 11. 
He was introduced by. Frank A. Dewick, 
a prominent Universalist layman. ~ Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, president of the 
club, presided at the meeting. The at- 
tendance was somewhat affected by the 
difficulties of transportation, but was 
good for the night. Rev. F. A. Mooney 
offered the invocation. 

Mr. Lewis discussed frankly the rela- 
tions between white and colored people 
in the world, and especially in the United 
States, but without much bitterness. 

The Mt. Pleasant Spiritual Singers 
sang spirituals. They were accompanied 
by their pastor, Rev. Mr. Bullock. 

Mr. Lewis said in part: 

“T have solved my personal problem, 
but always have been keenly aware of 
the problem of the people from whom 
I sprang and with whom I am proud 
to be classed. I likewise can get the 
point of view of white people. The 
white man has a right to protect his 
race and his stock as he has of the 
horses and cattle that he breeds, but 
does that involve the right not to accord 
the same privilege to men of every 
other race, black, yellow or brown? 

“The colored people are tired of help- 
ing to save America and the world and 
then being deprived of the benefits of 
that world. 

“Our stevedore troops have gone to 
Australia to save Australia. For whom? 
For what? They couldn’t emigrate to 
Australia. If that is religion, and if that 
is Christianity, I want none of it. 

“Tf your faith is true, that all are to 
be saved, then I say we want to be 
saved here and now, and we will take 
our chances with the hereafter. 

“IT do not question the right of the 
United States to exclude the Japanese, 
but if we do exclude them we have no 
right to go into China and take over a 
great sphere of influence. 

“IT do not question any man’s right 
to say who will come into his home. 
But he must remember that the other 
fellow has the same right. 

“No man is good enough to rule an- 
other man without his consent. 

“No nation is good enough, great 
enough, Christian enough, to rule an- 
other nation without its consent. 

“What right had the Dutch to take 
the East Indies? What right had we to 
take Porto Rico? 

“As long as imperialism is abroad in 
the world we never shall have peace. 
We talk about the Four Freedoms. Do 
we mean it? Shall we step out of our 
island empire? 

“T am an interventionist, I believe 
that we owe a duty to humanity in this 
war. ; 


“The colored man believes it. He 
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asks the right to fight and die for his 
country. Is that asking too much? 

“The cause of America is the cause 
of civilization. Nor do the colored people 
forget that white men gave their lives 
to give the colored race what it now has. 

“Can the white and colored races live 
together in peace and honor, each re- 
specting the rights of the other? I 
think so. I believe so, as I believe in 
God.” 

Dr. Lalone closed the meeting with 


‘an appropriate expression of thanks to 


Mr. Lewis and to the singers. 


dV. 2: 
MAKING CALLS COUNT 
MAKE the largest possible use of the 


minister’s calls—they are expensive. 
Here are suggestions for reducing waste 
of his time and your own. 

1. Give the minister your new address 
if you move. 

2. See that your residence is marked 
with a street number. 

3. If your door bell is out of order, 
indicate the fact by a notice on the door. 

4, Never feel embarrassed if you don’t 
recognize the minister. If you have not 
seen him in church, neither has he seen 
you there. 

5. If you are too busy at the time to 
be bothered with a call, say so. 

6. If the radio is going, turn it off or 
else ask him to return when the program 
is over; he can’t compete with the ciga- 
rette ads. 

7. Never mention the dust on the 
mantle; he doesn’t see dust and disorder 
until his attention is called to them. 

8. If you’re not dressed up, never 
mind. 

9. Never be afraid of burdening the 
minister with your troubles; he may 
not know how to help you, but often it 
is a relief just to tell somebody. Also, 
the minister doesn’t tattle; you can trust 
him with your confidences. 

10. If you have a grievance against 
the church or the minister, speak right 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Compton Heights Christian Church in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Raymonp H. Barnarp’ is a member 
of the faculty of the Ball State Teachers. 
College, Muncie, Ind. 


Exuis E. Pierce is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Hornell, N. Y., and 
president of the State Sunday School 
Association. 
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the Parish Committee of the Congress 
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“Our Distinctive Mission” 


HE question of “our distinctive mission” as a 

church has come up again. A successful, con- 
secrated minister in the Middle West, who came to us 
from an orthodox church, writes that he believes that 
Universalists and Unitarians have a distinctive mission, 
and he asks us to set down here our ideas concerning it. 

We have written on this subject before. We have 
taken issue with the statement that if we have nothing 
distinctive to offer we had better go out of business; 
not because we object to the statement but because 
we object to the meaning put into it. 

We have replied with the question as to why we 
should be the ones to go out of business instead of the 
other fellow who has come to agree with us. For 
example, Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, pastor of the 
famous Old South Church, Boston, often says in his 
pulpit, “Of course I am a Universalist,” meaning that 
he shares the Universalist conviction as to the nature 
of God and the final harmony of all souls with God. 
Dr. Rose of Lynn is a Universalist. Suppose his church 
stood where the Arlington Street Church stands. 
Should he go out of business because Dr. Stafford agrees 
with him? To be sure, if Dr. Rose’s church or Mr. 
Greeley’s church had nothing to contribute to the 
community, they ought to go out of business. But 
must the contribution be something new and different 
in order to justify their going on? 

In the case of Dr. Stafford’s church and in the case 
of Dr. Rose’s church, they each do have something new 
or different to contribute. In each case they have the 
expositions and emphases of leaders who are in touch 
with the contributions of science and of Biblical scholar- 
ship, and so they make the service of the church a new 
service as compared with the service of Tremont 
Temple (Baptist) or Park Street Church (Congrega- 
tional). A young man perplexed by the insistence of 
these other churches that our good works cannot save 
us, but that it must be an act of faith in the shed blood, 
could walk into these liberal churches and hear the 
message that salvation is walking in the light of a 
great faith in God and man. If our correspondent 
wants to call this a distinctive mission, we shall be glad 
to accept the term. But if he means that either Rose 
and Greeley on one hand or Stafford on the other 
hand are in one another’s way because they agree on 
fundamentals, we reply that that is a question to be 
decided on other grounds. It is to be decided on 
the basis of the service that they have done for 


the community and can do. Can they do it more 
efficiently keeping on as separate units or can they do 
it better by combining forces? That is the only ques- 
tion as we see it. 

Two Universalist churches or two Congregational 
churches may be on opposite sides of the same street 
and yet, through the difference in the gifts of the min- 
isters or difference in the kind of people in the pews, 
may each make a valuable contribution, albeit a differ- 
ent one. 

Concerning the proposition that all churches of the 
congregational order, including ourselves, should come 
together in one central fellowship, we of course favor 
it, and have argued for it many times. We honestly 
think that it would long ago have happened if it had 
not been for the numskulls in pulpits and pews who 
are so dumb that they think it would mean closing up 
our churches. 

We can’t go out of business as long as our business 
isn’t finished. 

Our business is not trying to convince people that 
everybody eventually will be saved: Of course if some 
poor soul is worried about a loved one in endless hell, 
we have a job of that kind to do in that particular case, 
but our main job is much larger. It is to make people 
Christian—make them think about things as Christ 
would have thought and do as he would have done. 
Is this job done? Ought we to drop the task because 
Christians are combining forces to do it? 

If our whole conception of our mission is to have a 
Sunday morning service and an aid society service on 
the same street corner where Thomas Whittemore once 
preached, there would be small loss if the sheriff's 
deputies moved in. But if we think of young Tom 
Brown and young John Smith as men who are going to 
help shape the thinking of the United States of America 
in the next decade or two and see the glorious chance 
we have to put Universalism in them, we shall say to 
ourselves we have a mission big enough and distinctive 
enough to last us our lifetime and on into many life- 
times after us. 

Of course if the people in a church think that a 
church ought to become an ethical culture society and 
try to free people from slavery to the God thought, 
they have something that sets them apart from other 
churches—something really distinctive. Do we want 
that distinctiveness? It really is moving on from the 
position we now hold and we keep hearing that we 
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must be pioneers—if anybody agrees with us it is a 
sure sign that we are asleep at the switch. 

In the world of science we don’t come across such 
puerilities and inanities. Scientists want the thing 
right—they want the truth and they don’t give two- 
pence whence it comes or who digs it up. And if people 
agree with them they are simple-minded enough to be 
glad. 


A RESTATEMENT OF A DISTINCTIVE MISSION 


F a group of Christians emphasizes a neglected phase 
of the gospel, 7.e., the love of God, and other Chris- 
tians in the course of time come to agree, is the original 
group justified in stopping work? Does an advancing 
army disband when joined by allies? We have been 
insisting that love of God and man is the heart of the 
gospel. Is everybody.acting on that? If not, then may 
not there be enough distinctiveness in zeal, intelligence, 
self-sacrifice and efficiency? 

There probably are enough churches if the mission 
of churches is mainly to the members, and union of 
such churches might involve slight loss. But Univer- 
salists who believe that Universalist churches should 
close up because Congregational and Methodist 
churches have become universalist in spirit and teach- 
ing, have a low conception of Universalism. We are 
not in the world simply to teach that everybody is 
going to Heaven. We are here as followers of Christ 
to banish hell from human hearts and from society. 
There is some work ahead of us. If we have let other 
churches go ahead of us in our own community in 
doing the thing that we say that we are here to do, the 
Christian thing to do is to stop worrying about dis- 
tinctiveness and start anew at the work of spreading 
faith and good will. When we make churches vital 
forces, right-minded men stop talking about closing. 


“THE LAST OF THE SEA OTTERS”* 


HE story by Harold McCracken is a good story, 

the book in which it is printed is an unusually 
beautiful book for type, style and illustrations, but the 
title is not quite as sad as it sounds. 

A few of the sea otters are alive. They can hold 
their own against sea lions, killer whales, the octopus 
and other natural enemies. They will go the way of 
the passenger pigeon, the bison and other species 
exterminated if man with high-powered rifles continues 
to hunt them. 

When the Russians first became acquainted with 
the Aleutian Islands and the coast of Alaska, there 
were tens of thousands of these animals. The Aleuts, 
who hunted them for meat and furs, made no appre- 
ciable impression on the herds, for they hunted with 
weapons of the Stone Age. When the Russians organ- 
ized a big business from the killing and supplied guns, 


*The Last of the Sea Otters. By Harold McCracken. 
With drawings by Paul Branson. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, Philadelphia and New York. $2.00. 
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the business was a gold mine for a hundred years and 
then the herds were gone. 

There are few furs as Beauitifal and as valuable as 
that of the sea otter. Even the furs of the, best fur 
seals are rated lower. The animals themselves are 
singularly appealing, quiet, docile, living on shellfish, 
sea spiders and an occasional sea trout. It is a loss to 
mankind to lose the sea otter. 

This story, The Last of the Sea Otters, takes us to 
their haunts on the stormy, rocky coasts of the Aleu- 
tians, tells us how they live, how they have to watch 
out lest they die a sudden violent death from volcano, 
hurricane, killer whales and the other things that 
destroy them, how they mate and bear their single little 
one, teach it, guard it, maybe raise it, maybe lose it. 

In this book we are in the heart of the great northern 
empire with its emperor geese, puffins, murres, eagles, 
ospreys, gulls, terns, ducks and shore birds—with its 
many shellfish, crabs and spiders—with its mighty seas 
beating on rockbound coasts, its fogs and snowstorms. 

The book entertains us and is likely to convert us, 
if we need converting, to support of a conservation pro- 
gram that will repopulate a world ravaged by cupidity 
and make the earth a better place in which to live. 


WHEN THE NEWS CAME TO THE INN 


ETWEEN ten o’clock and midnight of the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1943, twenty Universalist min- 
isters were gathered about a radio set which stood on 
the old bar in the taproom at the Wayside Inn. From 
it came the thrilling story of the journey made by the 
President of the United States to meet the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain in North Africa. 

The radio had been loaned by the manager of the 
Inn properties, for there is no radio installed at the Inn. 

In the very room where pioneers used to gather 
back in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries to get the news from the passing traveler or 
occasional newspaper, one of the dramatic happenings 
of the war was described in every detail by specialists 
of many kinds. 

The old clock ticked away in its corner and the fire 
crackled on the hearth just as they did three hundred 
years ago, but the voices of men in England, in Africa, 
in New York and Washington came to the fraters with 
dramatic power. 

The retreat from the affairs of the world turned 
into an advance into larger knowledge of the world. 

Nor could any thoughtful man have it otherwise. 
We cannot get away from the war and we ought not 
to want to get away. We are in this world to take our 
share of hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

The fraters sat late discussing world events and 
the task of world organization. All praised the Presi- 
dent, if not for his principles, then for his gallantry and 
courage. All recognized the possibilities for good in 
the historic meeting at Casablanca. We do not pre- 
tend that there is agreement about the war in the 
denomination or among the fraters, but there were no 
sharp debates, and it seemed clear that the overwhelm- 
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ing sentiment of our ministers favored our going through 
with our war job with all the skill and strength we 
could muster. 

And as for the writer, he believes more than ever 
that this war is a war to free enslaved peoples, to pre- 
serve the liberties of our own citizens, to break the 


power of as dangerous international criminals as we . 


can find in history, and to give the world a chance to 
organize on a new and better basis. 

So without hesitation or mental reservation, with- 
out sense of guilt or desire to apologize, the writer goes 
-on with the work of urging people to help the war 
effort, to raise the money, to make the munitions, to 
fight the battles, to care for the suffering, and to put 
up with the inconveniences. If people want to call 
this attitude “blessing war” they can go ahead and 
mouth the derogatory phrase. It is not “blessing war.” 
It is recognizing a crisis and urging people to grapple 
with it. It is taking a stern way when it is clear that 
it is the only way. It is brushing away the illusions 
and dealing with things as they are. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY, RELIEF FOR THE 
SUFFERING, HOPE FOR THE DESPAIRING 


NE of the short dark days of the old year was 

marvelously brightened for this member of the 
Universalist War Relief Commission. On that day 
there came to 16 Beacon Street an unsigned letter 
directed to Mr. Bicknell, saying, “For the Universalist 
War Relief Fund,” and enclosing two of the old large- 
size fifty dollar notes. 

Men have many times said cynically, “Money 
talks.” So it does; and sometimes its message con- 
founds the cynic. Those old bills talked, and they were 
eloquent. As we looked at them spread out on our 
desk, they spoke to us of that “pure religion, undefiled 
before God” which moved in the heart of some modest 
Universalist, prompting him to share anonymously his 
resources with the victims of world tragedy. Looking 
long at those bills, we saw not merely the quaint old 
design of a prewar world. We saw also the smiling 
faces of Chinese children fed by their unknown Ameri- 
can friend. “Five cents a day saves a life in China.” 
We heard the sigh of relief of a wounded Russian 
soldier ministered to by medical supplies made possible 
by the gift of an American Christian. We saw the 
light of hope in the eyes of a refugee helped to escape 
from brown-shirt cruelty by the gift of one who never 
knew him. 

So little accomplishes so much in this great work 
that these bills, a short time ago but antique bits of 
paper in a strong box, are now winged messengers of 
life. They are food for the hungry, relief for the suffer- 
ing, and hope for the despairing. 

The Universalist War Relief Fund is a modest affair, 
but it has helped hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren. Since that day in May, 1940, when the fund was 
created, Universalist people have turned in $12,010.54. 
The commission which raises and distributes the fund 
operates with practically no overhead. The money is 
allocated directly to recognized agencies working in 
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the field. The commission does not put on drives for 
money. It serves simply as a medium for those who 
wish to give to the relief of war victims ‘through their 
own church organization. The commission recognizes 
that thousands of our people give many thousands of 
dollars directly to relief agencies. 

To date during this church year, our people have 
given through their War Relief Commission $3,458.26. 
These dollars have come from the offerings of little 
children, from youth, and from age. Every dollar 
means life to someone who would perish without it. 

Whether they give through a local agency or 
through their church organization, we are confident 
that Universalist people will keep right on giving of 
their resources for the relief of those who hunger, those 
who suffer, and those who are in despair. For this is 
both our great tradition and our present commission. 
“I was naked and ye clothed me, an hungered and 
ye fed me, I was sick and in prison and ye came unto 


me.” Seney. 


MY FAIR SHARE 


HATEVER doubts Universalists may have had 

about the wisdom of abolishing the quota system 
of contributing to our general organization, and with 
it sending the appeals for the Loyalty Fellowship, For- 
ward Together Program and Cent-a-Day to the scrap 
heap, not many will be sorry to have one appeal for 
our “general convention” purposes instead of: half a 
dozen. 

Dr. Cummins has issued an illustrated booklet, on 
the cover of which are the words, “My Fair Share.” 
The amount to be raised in the year 1943 is thirty 
thousand dollars. What is hoped is that people who 
have good-naturedly given ten. dollars a year to the 
Loyalty Fellowship will thoughtfully give a hundred 
dollars to the “Universalist Appeal.” 

What Dr. Cummins warns us against is “taking up a 
collection” on Denominational Sunday, February 14, 
and letting things stand or fall with that. He would 
like our people to know about the activities described 
in the new booklet, and he is convinced that if they 
do know they will get out of the mood of giving five or 
ten dollars to the common cause and into the mood of 
adequately supporting a united appeal—to the tune 
of a hundred or a thousand dollars a year, as Catholics, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and others are known to do. 

Denominational Sunday is a good day to begin to 
make this new plan understood, but there must be 
steady follow-up work to make it succeed. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


That smile of Pliny Allen’s! How long his fellow 
ministers and his parishioners will remember it! 


Rey. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine, died 
January 26. He had bravely fought diabetes for a 
long time. In single-minded devotion to duty, in true 
humility and unselfishness, he was one of our best. An 
obituary will appear later. 
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Ten Days of Celebration in Washington 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary of “the gathering” 

of the Universalist church in Washington, D. C., 
was celebrated in the ten days of January from the 
tenth to the nineteenth, inclusive. 

There were two special Sunday morning services, 
an anniversary banquet, and a postscript in the form 
of a special meeting of the Association of Universalist 
Women to hear a book review by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, former pastor. 


Universalist National 
Memorial Church 


There were great difficulties of weather, transporta- 
tion, heating and catering to contend with, but all 
were successfully overcome. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor from January 1, 
1900, to November 17, 1918, and acting pastor for 
two years after the sudden death of Dr. Levi Powers 
at Christmas time, 1919, preached the sermon on 
January 10, Dr. Brooks conducting the service. It was 
an historical sermon and well received. In spite of a 
snowstorm the attendance was good. 

On January 17, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor 
from January 1, 1927, to January 15, 1939, was the 
preacher. His sermon dealt with the endless mission 
of the Christian church, and especially of the Universal- 
ist branch of that church. It was prefaced by brief 
references to the history which connected the service 
admirably with the service of the Sunday before. Dr. 
Brooks and Dr. Van Schaick assisted at the service 
of worship which preceded the sermon and at the 
communion service which followed. 

For both services there was an. enlarged choir 
under the director of music, Miss Mary E. La France, 
and on both Sundays, instead of the entry from the 
side, there was an imposing processional up the center 
aisle, the Junior Choir leading the way. 


On the Sunday of Dr. Perkins’ visit, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Ballou entertained the ministers, Colonel 
and Mrs. Way, Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Van Schaick at 
dinner, and Mrs. William H. McGlauflin gave a tea 
in honor of Dr. Perkins that afternoon. 

Dr. Perkins was in his best form, and in _ his 
sermon, his book review, his banquet speech and his 
social contacts made a deep impression. Although 
but four years have elapsed since his departure, so 
rapid is the turnover in Washington that there were 
many present who never had heard him before. 

When it came to the question of an anniversary 
dinner there seemed to be no answer. What club or 
hotel in Washington would undertake such a thing 
with every facility taxed to the limit? How could one 
ask the women of the church to do it and miss all the 
proceedings? Mrs. William H. McGlauflin cut the 
Gordian knot by asking Mrs. Martin Janssen to buy 
and prepare the dinner, and Mrs. Janssen, high up in 
the councils of the Camp Fire Girls, secured a squad 
of these helpful young patriots as waitresses. In their 
trim uniforms they added life and color to tables 
already set with unusual care. 

The dinner was held in Perkins Hall of the church. 
The turkeys, which were unusually tender and delicious, 
were held back while the ceiling price was raised from 
58 to 73 cents a pound—a bit of close dickering with 
a religious organization which did not commend the 
turkey butcher to the committee in charge. The 
colored boy earlier in the day delivering a large glass 
container of olives by some freak of fortune found 
his way into a dark entrance seldom used and plunged 
down the steps into Perkins Hall, shedding glass and 
olives for twenty feet around. Fortunately he could 
pick himself up and depart for more olives, but his 
attitude toward life was a bit soured and the ladies 
at work on the tables were a bit nearer heart failure. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, tireless pastor of the 
church, presided at the dinner. Not a detail had been 
neglected. Dr. Perkins offered the invocation. The 
Camp Fire Girls, ranged in a long line in front of the 
speakers’ table, led in the singing of the first verse 
of “America” and then went to work. While plates 
were being changed Milton R. Volmer, secretary of 
the Board of Management, read letters from Dr. 
Robert Cummins; from Henry C. Morris, a trustee of 
the church now in Chicago; from Harold H. Baily of 
New York City; from All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
Washington; and from the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. 

A letter from Louis Annin Ames of New York, 
received too late to be read, said in part: “I have a 
deep affection for the Washington church. I became 
interested in the National Young People’s Christian 
Union by attending a convention at the Church of 
Our Father, 13th and L Streets. At Detroit, in 1921, 
I proposed the erection in Washington of a National 
Universalist Memorial Church and I had a part in the 
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dedication of the present building. Have I not a right 
to share your happiness?” 

Dr. Brooks, with his gift of going directly to the 
heart of a matter, illustrated the history by calling 
to their feet several persons long members of the 
church or else associated closely with the celebration. 
Mrs. William E. Waggoner, still active, has been in 
the church for seventy-three years. Marcus W. Lewis, 
long moderator and active on the Building Com- 
mittee for the National Church, has been an officer for 
twenty-eight years. Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Keefe, 
both descendants of members, joined many years ago. 
The Misses Cora, Kate, Minnie and Ida Curry came to 
Washington with their parents, Rev. and Mrs. W. W. 
Curry, in 1881. Mrs. Beaty is a daughter and Mrs. 
Clara Beaty Wiley a granddaughter of Mrs. Damon, 
one of the older members. Mrs. F. A. Evarts has been 
in the church over half a century. Col. and Mrs. 
Elwood J. Way joined the church in 1904. Mrs. H. A. 
Abbott, widow of Rev. H. A. Abbott, is a devoted 
worker. All these persons were cheered as they arose. 
Especially warm was the greeting given to Mrs. William 
H. McGlauflin, chairman of the Dinner Committee, 
and to Mrs. Martin E. Janssen, who planned, bought, 
prepared and served the delicious repast. Those at 
the head table who did not speak also were presented. 
They were Lawrence Staples, who runs the everyday 
church that All Souls’ Unitarian Church has become, 


- Mrs. Staples, likewise a tireless parish worker, Mrs. 


Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mrs. John 
van Schaick, Jr., and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou. 

Introducing the speakers Dr. Brooks said that 
Rev. William Couden, D.D., of Providence, acting 
pastor during the absence of Dr. Van Schaick from 
May, 1917, until he himself went into the Army in 
August, 1918, had been invited to speak at the banquet 
but had not been able to come. He paid high tribute 
to Dr. Couden, who had been called unanimously to 
fill the pastorate after the resignation of Dr. Van 
Schaick was accepted late in 1918. 

The speakers were Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, 
who took Dr. Ballou’s place on short notice, the latter 
being ill; Dr. Fred S. Buschmeyer of the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church; Dr. U: G. B. Pierce, minister 
of All Souls’ Church since 1901; Dr. Van Schaick; 
and Dr. Perkins. 

All were brief, and, without characterizing the 
speech of the writer, we can add humorous and enter- 
taining. Especially was Dr. Perkins made to feel that 
he still belonged, and belonged in a big way, to the 
church in whose erection he had such an important 
part. 

There had been no general invitation to the 
churches of Washington, as the dinner was a family 
party, and only those most closely connected had been 
invited. Dr. Pierce has worked closely with the 
church for over forty years, and Dr. Buschmeyer, who 
came to Washington within two weeks of the arrival 
of Dr. Brooks, never has appeared in the church with- 
out making more devoted friends. 

After the speaking Dr. Brooks spoke of the great 
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rural work of Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich in North Carolina 
and called up Mrs. Ulrich and her mother, Mrs. George 
McLaughlin, both of whom have added much to the 
success of that work. 


ge ee 
Courtesy of The Boston Herald 
* Van Schaick, Brooks and Perkins 

Taken at the General Convention, 1941 


Before the dinner there was a delightful reception 
in the Romaine-Van Schaick Room. The dinner closed 
with a verse of “Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” with 
H. Jerome Graham at the piano, after which Dr. Van 
Schaick pronounced the benediction. The diners 
lingered in Perkins Hall for some time. One hundred 
twenty-five attended. 

At the book review luncheon on Tuesday, cheese 
soufflé, a favorite dish of Dr. Perkins’, was served, and 
it was reinforced by so-called turkey hash, which 
proved to be reheated turkey and dressing, even better 
than it had been the night before. Dr. Perkins spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes on “The Close of an 
Epoch on the Maine Coast,” drawing delightful illustra- 
tions from Mary Ellen Chase’s Silas Crockett and 
Mary Peters. 

So closed a celebration planned two years ago and 
carried through unselfishly and devotedly by a pastor 
who never misses a trick. 

If Brooks who preached the first two sermons 
of the seventy-five years January 19 and 26, 1868, if 
the famous A. A. Miner who preached February 2 
and 9 and the equally famous Abel C. Thomas who 
came on February 16 and 23, in that same momentous 
year, could have sat in at these meetings, they would 
have recognized profound changes in the things of the 
body, but we are inclined to think that they would 
have had insight enough to recognize the same mighty 
spirit of devotion to God and man. For whether they 
knew it or not, men like Miner and Thomas moved on 
the plane that Dr Perkins described in his sermon, 
where the major Universalist emphasis is not only 
on the testing of truth but on using and applying the 
truth that we have tested. 

J. V.S. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Was Abraham Lincoln Religious? 


Raymond H. Barnard 


rY\HE fame of Abraham Lincoln grows with the 
| years. He has come to be the incarnation of 
democratic principles of government and the rights of 
the common man, especially since the United States 
is the strongest of the democratic nations. Robert 
Sherwood’s Pulitzer prize-winning play, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, and the recent great Carl Sandburg biogra- 
phy, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, are merely 
two of many evidences of the great interest in Lincoln 
and his ideals. 

If Abraham Lincoln was not religious—as is some- 
times asserted—then his published papers and speeches 
are a fraud and the man himself a hypocrite, because 
his speeches particularly are filled with references to 
Deity, God, Providence, and other such terms. We 
cannot accept, in light of the world’s estimate of the 
man as a great humanitarian, the thesis that his 
frequent unsolicited references to the Godhead are 
anything but sincere. It is rather more to the point 
to inquire the nature of his religious beliefs. 

Apparently, Lincoln was not an orthodox Chris- 
tian. He said so himself, and his words and actions 
confirm this belief. For instance, after Lincoln’s son 
Eddie died in Springfield, Rev. James Smith of 
the First Presbyterian Church preached the funeral 
sermon, and there sprang up an intimacy between 
him and the Lincoln family. Both men could tell 
good stories and felt an affinity for each other. Lincoln 
rented a pew in the church, and Mr. Smith presented 
Lincoln with a copy of his book, The Christian’s 
Defence, which Lincoln read and was interested in. 
Lincoln attended some revival meetings in the church, 
but, when asked to join the church, became cautious, 
as was typical of him in such matters, and said he 
“couldn’t quite see it.” 

Billy Herndon, who was Lincoln’s junior law 
partner and was closely associated with him, Matheny, 
his best man at his wedding, and other close friends 
averred that Lincoln was an infidel. Lincoln told 
them he did not believe in the Bible revelation of 
God, and he wrote a little book in New Salem in which 
he tried to prove that Jesus was not the son of God. 
Herndon even went so far as to declare that Lincoln 
was “an infidel, a theist, a fatalist.” 

Lincoln was much interested in William Ellery 
Channing’s sermons, which a friend, Jesse W. Fell, 
sent him; and he felt much as Theodore Parker did 
m his theological beliefs. He was a “liberal” in 
religion. 

When his father, Thomas Lincoln, was believed 
to be dying on a farm in Coles County, Illinois, 
Lincoln wrote to John D. Johnston, a stepson on the 
farm: “TI sincerely hope father may recover his health, 
but at all events, tell him to remember to call upon 
and confide in our great and good merciful Maker, 
who will not turn away from him in any extremity. 


He notes the fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs 
of our heads, and He will not forget the dying man 
who puts his trust in Him. . . . If it be his lot to go 
now, he will soon have a joyous meeting with many 
loved ones gone before, and where the rest of us, through 
the help of God, hope ere long to join them.” 

Are these the words of an “infidel’’? 

Lincoln was forever using Biblical quotations— 
in his everyday conversation, in stories he told, in 
stump speeches, in charges to juries, in letters. He 
spoke with a Biblical simplicity of language that 
even the uncultured could understand. The great 
“Gettysburg Address” is a supreme example of Biblical 
simplicity. Lincoln must have known his Bible very 
well indeed. To show the nature of the division 
between North and South, he borrowed from the 
Bible: “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
To the colored men of Baltimore who presented him 
with a Bible September 7, 1861, Lincoln said: “In 
regard to this Great Book, I have but to say it is 
the best gift God has given to man. All the good 
the Savior gave to the world was communicated 
through this Book. But for it, we could not know right - 
from wrong. All things most desirable for man’s wel- 
fare, here and hereafter, are to be found portrayed in 
it.’ He could repeat Bible verses—and often did. 
Nancy Hanks had said them over and over as she 
worked, and Lincoln remembered the very inflections 
she had used. 

Mrs. Rankin, a good friend at New Salem, had 
asked him point-blank one evening what his religion 
was. Lincoln was uneasy and said he could not make 
a stump speech on Jesus. However, he did make some 
remarks. The rough frontier had dealt hardly with 
him; he knew Death—Nancy Hanks, Ann Rutledge, 
and his son Eddie had been victims. At such times 
“shadows and questionings” came to him. He groped 
his way and reached a higher grasp of thought; the 
Scriptures had a deeper and more logical appeal. Not 
all his doubt was removed, but he would go on in 
the twilight, feeling and reasoning his way through 
life, a doubting Thomas. “But in my poor, maimed, 
withered way, I bear with me . . . a seeking spirit of 
desire for a faith that was with him of the olden time 
who ... exclaimed: ‘Help thou my unbelief.” — 

He discussed the church with Mrs. Rankin. He 
said that he doubted the propriety of settling religion 
on the models of man-made creeds and dogmas. The 
fundamental truths of the four Gospels, however, had 
the force of settled and fixed moral precepts. His 
mother had been responsible for that. “I cannot with- 
out mental reservations assent to long and complicated 
creeds and catechisms.” He dismissed from his mind ~ 
debatable wrangles which had once stirred him up— 
based on the Articles of Belief and Confessions of 
Faith. “If the church would ask simply for assent 
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to the Savior’s statement of the substance of the law: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; and 
thy neighbor as thyself,—that church would I gladly 
unite with.” 

Let us look at the way Lincoln responded to 
religious delegations which waited on him when he 
was President. 

In May, 1862, he welcomed the representatives of 
the Lutheran Church, acknowledging his dependence 
on the favor of God. He called for the prayers of the 
pious to bring the war to a quick conclusion. He 
referred to “the Divine Being who determines the 
destinies of nations.” In many of Lincoln’s speeches 
there is this same reference made to divine interven- 
tion, to Providence. In his reply to the Chicago Com- 
mittee of United Religious Denominations, urging 
immediate emancipation on September 13, 1862, he 
said: “Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, I will 
do.” In a letter to Rev. Alexander Reed dated Febru- 
ary 22, 1863, he expressed the regret that he could 
not preside at the meeting of the U. S. Christian Com- 
mission: “Whatever shall be sincerely, and in God’s 
name, devised for the good of the soldier and seaman 
in their hard spheres of duty, can scarcely fail to be 
blessed. . . . [We place] our reliance on the Supreme 
Being for the final triumph of the right.” His reply 
to the Presbyterian clergymen May, 1863: “. . . from 
the beginning I saw that the issue of our great struggle 
depended on the Divine interposition and favor. If 
we had that, all would be well. . . . Relying as I do 
upon the Almighty Power . . . and with the support 
which I receive from Christian men, I shall not hesitate 
to use all the means at my control to secure the termi- 
nation of this rebellion.” Most revealing of all is his 
answer to the Methodist delegation May 14, 1864, in 
which he says: “Bless all the churches, and blessed 
be God who, in this our great trial, giveth us the 
churches.” Whatever Lincoln’s private beliefs may 
have been, he evidently looked upon the church as a 
bulwark of strength in the crisis of the Civil War. 

The play Abe Lincoln in Illinois contains a beau- 
tiful prayer that Lincoln made by urgent request of 
the husband and wife for their son. It appears that 
the husband was a good friend of Lincoln, and was 
_ on his way to Oregon. Lincoln visits them in their 
covered wagon. Their small son is very ill; the doctor 
has been delayed; a minister cannot be found. They 
call upon Lincoln to offer prayer. Finally he does, in 
great agony of spirit: 

“Oh, God, the Father of all living, I ask You to 
look with gentle mercy upon this little boy who is 
here, lying sick in this covered wagon. His people are 
traveling far, to seek a new home in the wilderness, 
to do your work, God, to make this earth a good place 
for your children te live in. They can see clearly 
where they’re going, and they’re not afraid to face all 
the perils that lie along the way. I humbly beg you 
not to take their child from them. Grant him the 
freedom of life. Do not condemn him to the imprison- 
ment of death. Do not deny him his birthright. Let 
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him know the sight of great plains and high mountains, 
of green valleys and wide rivers. For this little boy 
is an American, and these things belong to him, and 
he to them. Spare him, that he may too strive for 
the ideal for which his fathers have labored, so faith- 
fully and for so long. Spare him and give him his 
father’s strength—give us all strength, O God, to do 
the work that is before us. I ask you this favor, in 
the name of your son, Jesus Christ, who died upon the 
Cross to set men free. Amen.” 

The boy lived and grew to that manhood that 
Lincoln had vouchsafed for him. How many ministers 
could excel this prayer by Lincoln? 

Lincoln’s state papers and official notes to Congress, 
too, are full of the same spirit of humble seeking for 
a guidance beyond that of man. In his First Inaugural, 
March 4, 1861, Lincoln, at the end, exhorted his fellow 
countrymen to think calmly in the crisis. “Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him 
who has never forsaken this favored land are still com- 
petent to adjust the best way all our present difficulty.” 
On November 15, 1862, he addressed an order to keep 
the Sabbath Day, enjoining on officers and men in 
naval and military service a “due regard for the Divine 
will.” In his annual message to Congress, December 
1, 1862: “. . . while it has not pleased the Almighty 
to bless us with a return to peace, we can but press on, 
guided by the best light He gives us, trusting that 
in His own good time and wise way, all will yet be 
well.” For the Emancipation Proclamation, January 
1, 1863, Lincoln invokes “upon this act ... the 
considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” His Proclamation for a day 
of Thanksgiving October 3, 1863, is reverent and sup- 
plicant: “No human counsel hath devised, nor hath 
any mortal hand worked out these great things. They 
are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, who, 
while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath never- 
theless remembered mercy. . . . I do, therefore, invite 
my fellow-citizens . . . to set apart and observe the 
last Thursday of November next as a day of thanks- 
giving: and praise to our beneficent Father who 
dwelleth in the heavens. And I recommend to them 
that, while offering up the ascriptions justly due to 
Him ..., they do also . . . fervently implore the inter- 
position of the Almighty Hand to heal the wounds of 
the nation, and to restore it, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with the Divine purposes, to the full enjoyment 
of peace, harmony, tranquillity, and union.” 

There are four occasions or instances of Lincoln’s 
especial eloquence, in all of which some grateful refer- 
ence is made to Deity or divine mercy. The first is 
his touching farewell to the citizens of Springfield from 
the rear of the train that was to bear him to Wash- 
ington to assume the duties of the presidency (Febru- 
ary 11, 1861): “A duty devolves upon me which is, 
perhaps, greater than that which has devolved upon 
any other man since the days of Washington. He 
never would have succeeded except by the aid of 
Divine Providence upon which he at all times relied. 
I feel that I cannot succeed without the same divine 
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aid which sustained him, and on the same Almighty 
Being I place my reliance for support; and I hope you, 
my friends, will all pray that I may receive that Divine 
assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain.” 

The Gettysburg Address (November 19, 1863) 
ranks with the Sermon on the Mount and Paul’s 
Address on Mars Hill for sheer supermortal eloquence. 
You will note that the conclusion of this immortal 
address, which contains the famous words “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” calls for 
such a new birth of freedom “under God,” eternal, 
which “shall not perish from the earth.” 

No more compassionate letter was ever written 
than the one indited by the President on November 21, 
1864, to Mrs. Bixby, who had lost five sons for the 
Union cause: “I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 


you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, — 


and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the Altar of Freedom.” 
The Second Inaugural Address (March 4, 1865) is 
poetic in its phrasing, and has in it all the prophetic 
strain of Isaiah: “Both [sections] read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God, and each invokes His aid 
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against the other. ... The prayers of both could not 
be answered—that of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes. If... American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the Provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which having con- 
tinued through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove ..., shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we 
hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue .. . still it must be said, ‘The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 
With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right— 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 

Lincoln here recognized the futility of appealing to 
God to favor one side in the issues of war (the same 
situation has been satirized in Capek’s Insect Comedy) 
and the arrogance of man to lay upon God the respon- 
sibility for acts of man’s folly. 

Was Abraham Lincoln religious? Perhaps not in 
an orthodox sense, but surely in deeds and in attitudes 
(which are more thoroughgoing) he was the most 
religious of men. 


Abraham Lincoln in Poetry 


Fred S. Nichols 


ABLETS mark the many places where Lincoln 
4 bearer that way. These spots are becoming way- 
side shrines to increasing multitudes. Busts and 
portraits are seen in homes, in schools, in halls of 
state, and in public buildings. Monuments stand on 
the highways and in our parks. Lincoln biographies 
line the shelves of our libraries. All these are ex- 
pressions of heart affection that glows with increasing 
warmth and beauty through the years. But nowhere 
is this great soul pictured more truly and tenderly 
than in the extensive body of Lincoln poetry. To be 
sure, much of this poetry is ordinary. Some of it is 
worthy of immortality. The four poems that have 
a persistent pull on my heartstrings are: “O Captain! 
My Captain!” by Walt Whitman; “Lincoln, The Man 
of the People,” by Edwin Markham; “Lincoln,” by 
John Gould Fletcher; and “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,” by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 

A variety of occasions through the years since 
the death of Lincoln have called forth these poems. 
Some, such as Lowell’s commemoration, were academic 
occasions. Others were read at the dedication of 
monuments, such as the “Gettysburg Ode,” by Bayard 
Taylor. Many were written at the time of Lincoln’s 
death. “When Lilacs Last in the Doorway Bloom’d,” 
by Whitman, belongs to this latter group. The unveil- 
ing of Lincoln tablets and statues accounts for large 
numbers of these poems. Many have been sung for 
the first time on the birthday anniversary, especially 
the one-hundredth anniversary in 1909. 


These poems cover the life of Lincoln from his 
boyhood days to the hour of his assassination. They 
portray a Lincoln who persists as our inspiration in 
the present world. The great soul who was a “Pilot,” 
a “Martyr Chief,” the “Man of Peace,” the “First 
American,” the beloved “Captain,” has enshrined 
himself in the hearts of the American people as no 
other leader has ever done. Indeed he is enshrined in 
the hearts of every land. The peasants of remote 
lands have looked with eyes of worshipful longing 
on that good face of homely beauty. With Whitman, 
we feel a nearness to him who is a “dear father.” How 
natural that at Lincoln’s death the poet’s grief was 
like that of Rachel weeping for her children. It was 
the lonely ache of early grief when we would call our 
loved back from the awful silences of death. But’ it 
was not to be. The victorious ship makes port, but 
“my Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still.” Pause before this poetic grief, and you will 
glimpse the sense of sorrow that rolled over our people 
in engulfing billows when the great leader went down. 

These Lincoln poems bring out in compelling out- 
line the virtues of this gentle but commanding soul. 
He is with them, stalwart, self-poised, wise, sure- 
footed, patient, brave, farseeing, sagacious, kindly, 
sincere, quaint. These were his virtues “from prairie 
cabin up to Capitol.” 

The marvel of Lincoln is the way his spirit con- 
tinues with increasing power to move and inspire our 
people. Amy Lowell is right in thinking of him not 
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simply as a recollection but a goal—a goal that is “the 
symbol of our possibilities, the reason for our courage.” 
The voice that “cuts through the endless silences” 
speaks to the poet of victories to him who has given 
all, and of dawns that must await the sunsettings. 
It is the poet who carries Lincoln across the “deep 
and anxious silences.” And why does this uneasy 
soul, garbed in plain shawl and high top hat, walk 
at midnight? It is because the cries of a sick world 
pierce his heart. Nor will his sleep be resumed until 
a right peace is proclaimed—a peace of justice and 
goed will, a peace “with malice towards none, with 
charity for all.” 


To read at this time a few of the best poems . 


concerning this prophet, whose eyes looked both to 
the mountain of Divine help and to the harvest field 
of human need, is to sweeten our spirit at the beautiful 
fountain of memory. It is to dedicate our purpose at 
the shrine of unshakable honesty and _ unfaltering 
good will. It is to remind us again that love of God 
and love of neighbor are the great commandments. 
In the soul qualities of this great humanitarian is to 
be found the only pathway to a worthy Americanism. 
The poetry about “Our Lincoln” is a picture of such 
divine humanity that to meditate on it will inspire 
the desire to companion with him on the way to a better 
land. 


The Chink 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HY they called him Tip I don’t know. But 

Tip was a very little boy. He was not quite 
four years old. He had a great many toys; but he 
had three toys he loved most of all—a furry rabbit 
with black shoe-button eyes, a blue golliwogg with 
white linen button eyes, and a broken walking stick. 
Nobody understood about the walking stick; only 
Tip did. It was Tip’s friend. It knew about the caves 
in Tip’s little bed. It knew its name—which I cannot 
tell you. Once it got lost down the part of the sofa 
where you can poke your hand—a cold and even 
crumby part. The broken walking stick told Tip all 
about it afterwards. 

Tip always took to bed his rabbit, his golliwogg 
and his stick. They lay in his little bed beside him. 
But even they did not quite drive away Tip’s afraid 
feeling about the passage outside his bedroom door. 
The passage was long; at night it was dark. To Tip, 
because he was so little, the passage seemed miles and 
miles—and most frightening. Tip never told anybody 
about the passage; only he hated it. When Mother 
carried him out of the bathroom, he would peer over 
her shoulder. Funny little moonbeams danced after 
them. Sometimes Tip clutched Mother. Once he 
screamed. But he could not tell her anything. He 
kept saying, “Jeggy-Wugg.” Nobody understood about 
Jeggy-Wugg—not anybody, not even Mother. Jeggy- 
Wugg was the name of the Thing which Tip was afraid 
of, and had never seen. 

One night Tip woke suddenly. He lay in his little 
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bed. It was dark. Tip sat up and called, “Mummy! 
Mummy!” There was no answer. Tip screamed, 
“Mummy! Mummy!” But there was no answer. 

Tip got out of bed and went to the door. The 
passage was dark. Tip sobbed in great gulps. How 
dare he run down to Mother’s door? He knew the 
door was there, although he could see no light. He 
could see nothing. His eyes were shut. He was afraid 
of the passage, and the Jeggy-Wugg, who, Tip said, 
lived in dark passages. He pattered a few steps— 
sobbing, horribly frightened. The passage was like a 
long dark tunnel. The cold darted up Tip’s toes. 
“Jeggy-Wugg biting,” he thought. 

Then Tip did a wonderful thing. He stopped 
sobbing and opened his eyes—and stared. There in 
front of him was a little chink of light. It was the 
light under Mother’s door. He rushed to the door 
and banged on it with his little fists. In a moment 
there was Mother. “Why, Tip!” she cried; and she 
took him to the fire which was burning brightly m 
her room. 

“Tip waked up,” sobbed Tip, “and came and saw 
the light.” 

“Mother’s door must have closed when she didn’t 
notice,” said Mother. “But how did Tip see the little 
chink of light, if he was crying?” And she wiped Tip’s 
eyes, all blinky with sleep again. 

“Tip stopped crying, and then he saw the chink,” 
said Tip, beginning to laugh. 

And then Mother carried him back to _ bed. 
“Nothing like stopping crying to see the chink at the 
other end,” she said. And she tucked up Tip in his 
little bed with his bunny, his golly and his broken 
stick. 

And, queerly enough, nobody ever heard another 
word about the Jeggy-Wugg after that night. 

Perhaps the Jeggy-Wugg lives in a sea of tears, and 
swims away and never comes back again when you 
dry your eyes and look for the chink. 


DOGS AT DUNKIRK 


Remember the escape back to England of the 
British Army from Dunkirk? Eight hundred of those 
British soldiers carried with them back across the 
channel eight hundred dogs picked up by them in 
France, Belgium and Holland. These homeless dogs, 
their owners killed or fleeing from their homes, had 
simply been adopted by these eight hundred Tommies. 
How can you account for the rescue of these homeless 
dogs? “I can offer no explanation,” writes the journal- 
ist who tells the story, “than that they were British 
and even the horrors of war could not deaden their 
love for dogs, especially dogs in distress.” ——Our Dumb 


Animals. 


“Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead 
and Christ shall give thee light.” Commenting ‘on 
this text Dr. Walter H. Macpherson said, “In the 
midst of a blacked-out world we had better seck that 
light now.” 


On Keeping Lent 
Ellis E. Pierce 


SH’ Wednesday will soon be here. It is a day that 
is more than a name, it is also a question mark. 
Shall we keep Lent? For many liberals the answer is 
an automatic and unthinking no. Why should we? 
Lent is merely a strange custom of Roman Catholics 
and traditionalists. Yet, on the other hand, our liberal 
heritage demands that we “prove all things, retaining 
that which is good”—and there are values in Lent that 
should be retained. Nothing great ever comes without 
preparation. If Easter is to be anything more than 
an excuse to wear our best clothes, then we should 
have Lent. Lent, for the Christian, is a time to draw 
apart from the noise and excitement of the world, and 
“in quiet and in confidence” find his strength. Such 
drawing apart and meditation strengthen the imner 
man’s faith in God and in himself as the son of God. 
We ought to strive to make the Lenten season a sample 
of what the whole of life should be. For forty days 
out of the three hundred sixty-five, the Christian con- 
centrates on proving himself more worthy of the name. 
Here lies the secret of the blessedness which these days 
can bring. 

“But,” says the liberal Christian, “many of the 
details of Lenten observance are silly and futile. How 
can its observance be meaningful to us?” Surely not 
by any slavish copying of Roman or “high church” 
practices. As in the case of many of our forms of 
worship, we must work out our own practices. May 
I offer the following suggestions: 


1. That you reduce all social functions to a min- 
mum, that your attention and energies may not be 
diverted from more important pursuits. Traditionally 
this has included all dances, card parties, formal din- 
ners, and the theater, especially the “theater party.” 
I don’t suggest that there is anything particularly 
wrong about dances, card parties, dinners, the theater, 
or even “movies.” (Someone has said that the 
“movies” have ruined more evenings than they have 
morals.) But these things do consume both time and 
energy. And there are other things more important. 
During this period let us place our emphasis on the 
important things. I don’t suggest that we abjure these 
things, but we can at least be discriminating. As our 
first item in our Lenten observance, then, let us 
eliminate the trash and the petty from our lives. 

2. That you attend a service of worship at least 
once each week. Perhaps your minister isn’t the great- 
est orator in the world. What of it? You can always 
get something of value from his sermon, and during 
Lent he will make an especial effort to speak on 
significant themes. And besides, whatever the sermon, 
you can always worship. We need worship even more 
than instruction. So, let us all be in our places every 
Sunday during this season. 


3. That you have daily family and personal devo- 
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tions. Corporate worship should be reinforced by 
private worship. A Lenten manual, The Ladder of 
Excellence, hasbeen prepared by our publishing house 
for your use. Use it—every day! 

4. That you spend some time each day in prayer 
and meditation on the messages of the various services 
you attend and the great social issues of the day which 
are demanding a Christian solution. Meditation is not 
a substitute for attending church. The Sunday morn- 
ing sermon is sown seed. Your meditation is the act 
of cultivating the soil which gives the seed a chance to 
grow. Then there are the great social problems, espe- 
cially those of our relationships to the war, and, even 
more important in the long view, that of the peace to 
come. Only Christian solutions will avail, and only 
Christians can bring these solutions. It is not my 
place to suggest specific solutions, but merely to urge 
you, especially during Lent, to “think on these things.” 

5. That you give a share of your time and effort to 
definite work for the Kingdom of God. It is not 
enough to think, you must also act. If you can’t think 
of specific things to do, see your pastor. There is no 
church that cannot use more devoted workers. 

6. That you make this a period of definite self- 
demal, giving the money you would customarily spend 
for little luxuries as an offering on Easter Sunday. 
This used to be known as “fasting.” We don’t like 
that word—it suggests fish. And it is difficult for us 
to see any spiritual value in merely substituting fish 
for roast beef. Yet there is a spiritual value in fasting. 
Take, if you will, cigarettes. I mention this because 
it probably concerns more adults than any other single 
item. Do you enjoy tobacco, or does tobacco enjoy 
you? Are you the master of its use, or its slave? No 
person can be strong spiritually who is in bondage to 
anything. Lenten fasting will strengthen your will 
and make you a better Christian. Now take the prac- 
tical side. Suppose you are one of the army of pack-a- 
day smokers, 15 cents a day for forty days means 
six dollars extra for the Easter offering. Would any- 
one dare give God less than his offering to Lady 
Nicotine? It need not be cigarettes, the principle holds 
good for any pet luxury. Suppose our people denied 
themselves only to the extent of a dime a day; with 
an average church of around a hundred members, this 
would mean an Easter offering of four hundred dollars. 
This also is important. (If seven weeks seem too long 
for this discipline, remember that Sundays, while 
within Lent, are not part of it. One isn’t expected to 
fast on Sundays.) 

Go over these suggestions carefully, take your pen- 
cil and check the items on which you are willing to 
commit yourself, and then—go to work! The great 
religious minds of the ages have not been wrong when 
they insisted that a reverent observance of this Holy 
Season would nourish our souls. — _ 
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A Torch for Victory * 
William A. Wheeler 


N November 11, 1918, in a railway car in the 

Forest of Compiégne, the illustrious Marshal Foch 
conferred with representatives of the German high 
command, and presented the terms of the allied nations 
for an armistice. Those terms were accepted, and at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the order was given 
to cease firing. 


On that memorable day, all over the United States, 
in every city, town and hamlet—even in little cross- 
roads settlements which could hardly be dignified by 
the name of village—whistles were blown, bells were 
rung madly, and the populace went wild with joy. 
The war was over! Peace, long desired after weary 
years of carnage, was in the offing! 


In the nation’s capital President Woodrow Wilson 
said to an assembled throng: “My fellow countrymen, 
the armistice was signed this morning. Every thing for 
which America fought has been accomplished.” Yes— 
we had conquered our enemies; all that was sought had 
been gained. And yet, in this week of the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of that historic occasion, our beloved 
country again is engaged in war—the most savage, 
the most ruthless, the most terrible war of all history. 
What, then, did we really accomplish in that last war, 
which proved to be merely a rehearsal for the present 
one? 


We said that the war which ended on that Novem- 
ber day, almost a quarter of a century ago, was to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” President Wilson 
declared that we had accomplished what we sought to 
do; that we had, in fact, made the world safe for 
democracy. Yet today the democracies are fighting for 
their very existence—fighting against slavery, dictator- 
ship, terrorism, all the things which are diametrically 
opposed to democracy! 


But suppose that instead of fighting for democracy 
we had fought for Christianity—had sought to bring 
the world closer to God, and to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ! Democracy, however desirable as a form of 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people, is, after all, a human concept, subject to all 
the frailties of human nature. Christianity is the law 
of God, as expressed through Jesus Christ. It is the 
divine form of government. 


Physical victory in the war we are now fighting 
will not be enough unless it brings to the world a 
larger understanding of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Arising from the ashes of a 
devastated world there must be a new dedication to 
Christianity if our victory is to be a real and lasting 
one. Here the church has a definite and an important 


*Sermon delivered in Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Maine, on National Laymen’s Sunday, November 
8, 1942. 
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part to play in the rehabilitation of a war-ravaged 
world. 

But what is the church? It isn’t the pastor, how- 
ever consecrated he may be; it isn’t a creed or a 
ritual. St. Paul wrote: “We being many are one body 
in Christ.” The church, then, is you and me—the great 
body of Christian men and women everywhere who 
believe in God and in God’s law, and who earnestly 
desire to see a world living in conformity with that law. 

Coming to a place of worship and listening to a 
sermon, however inspiring, is.but an infinitesimal step 
toward the building of a better world. We must pass 
that inspiration along to others. We must live and 
preach our belief. 


What is it we are fighting today? We talk of our 
enemies as “the Axis.” We line them up, nation by 
nation, people by people. Yet it is not our brother 
men we are fighting. St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians: 
“We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” 

These words seem prophetic, and as though written 
for this time. 

Said Henry Ward Beecher: “I hate the sin—but I 
love the sinner.” We can, and we should, hate the 
things for which our enemies stand. We can, and we 
should, hate slavery, and oppression, and cruelty, and 
injustice, and Just, and barbarism. These are the things 
we are fighting. And speaking to us from the very 
dawn of Christianity, Paul tells us how to win the 
victory: 

“Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 
God,” he says, “that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


Those of us who remain at home while our young 
men are at war are given many opportunities to play 
a part, humble and unromantic though it may be. We 
may undertake’ Civilian Defense activities; we purchase 
War Bonds; we contribute heavily toward the financial 
cost of war. But there is something else we can do, 
another kind of service we can render. Listen to the 
words of an army general who has fought through two 
wars: 

“Telephone wires may be cut,” he says, “radio sta- 
tions destroyed, but no bombardment can stop messages 
from God coming through if we are ready to receive 
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them. To listen to God and obey him is the highest 
form of national service for everybody, everywhere.” 

If you and I—if every Christian, everywhere—will 
“listen to God,” will put on the whole armour of God, 
and will stand steadfastly and unafraid against the 
evils that men do, the victory we win will be neither 
temporary nor incomplete. 

That’s our job today. It isn’t a job we can delegate 
to others. Each of us has a definite responsibility which 
cannot be evaded or assigned. 

The beautiful poem, “In Flanders Fields,” which 
was written during the last war, promises that strong 
hands will hold high the torch. All over the world 
today, starving, enslaved people are eagerly watching 
for the gleam of the torch which will light their way 
to freedom and happiness. In the concentration camps 
of Germany, in the silent streets of France, in the 
mountains of Serbia, in the ravaged countryside of 
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China, the victims of injustice and oppression are wait- 
ing to see the light of that torch, held on high, 
triumphant. 

The torch which will lead us to victory and to 
freedom for the world is a deeper faith in God, faith in 
his power to help those whose burdens are too heavy 
for human backs to carry alone. It is faith in his power 
to sustain and hold us in times of stress. Its light gives 
us the clear vision which enables us to know that with 
him all things are possible. 

The Russian, fighting to protect his beloved land 
from invasion; the Chinese coolie, bowing under the 
yoke of the oppressor; the Pole, serving a cruel master 
in veritable slavery—all the victims of “the rulers of 
the darkness of this world”—need the courage to be 
derived from that torch, shining with a light which 
comes from God. 

Shall not we—you and I—be bearers of that light? 


Christian Conference on Peace and War 


On January 4 and 5 a temporary, informal organization 
was formed in New York of church leaders who favored a 
council of the United Nations now to prosecute the 
war and plan for peace. The editor of THs Curistian 
Leaner, while not able to attend the meeting, has joined 
this group. 


HE newly formed group, which bears the name 

“Christian Conference on War and Peace,” pro- 
posed the slogan, “A Council of the United Nations 
Now to Prosecute the War and Plan the Peace.” 
The group welcomed the membership of China and 
Russia in the United Nations as a guarantee of racial 
inclusiveness and in the hope that “difference of 
national economic and political structures need not of 
itself prevent international co-operation for a world 
order of justice and peace.” 

In releasing a statement, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, chairman of the group, pointed out that the 
members of the Conference did not propose another 
organization to compete with existing agencies, but 
rather a process of consultation and joint planning 
by representatives of many religious groups concerned 
with winning the war and organizing the peace. “In 
order to achieve some of the ideals of a better world 
order,” he said, “it is necessary for church people to 
deal in a hardheaded way with problems of political 
action. This group proposes to focus attention on 
certain concrete objectives and to develop a realistic 
strategy for Christian groups.” 

Holding its first meeting just before the opening 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the Conference 
initiated plans for action by ministers, laymen, 
women and youth groups in the churches. The Confer- 
ence voted unanimously to ask the American Council 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
to serve as administrative agency for the Conference, 
and elected the education secretary of the Alliance, 
Rev. Richard M. Fagley, secretary of the new group. 


The World Alliance was formed on the eve of the 
First World War as an organization of religious leaders 
for better understanding and co-operation among the 
peoples. The Executive Committee of the Alliance 
has approved the proposed arrangement. 

In its first statement, the Conference listed four 
main objectives for religious agencies and individuals. 
The four aims are: Winning the war, establishing a 
United Nations Council, working for a higher inter- 
national standard of living, and eliminating racial dis- 
crimination at home. The Conference plans to follow 
this manifesto with brief guides to action for church 
members. 

The full statement, entitled “Program for Action,” 
said: 


That God created the world and its resources for the 
benefit of all his children, that each individual, made in his 
image, is of infinite worth and that all men are equally pre- 
cious in his sight, are fundamental postulates of our faith. 
Only as life is ordered in accordance with these principles of 
the Creator can mankind enjoy the blessings of security and 
peace. Accordingly we, Christian men and women, of vary- 
ing persuasions and differing branches of his church, record 
our firm and unanimous agreement on the following state- 
ment setting forth a program of action essential to a peace- 
ful and ordered world. 


I—Win the War and Win the Chance to Build a Better 
World 


We recognize these facts: 

1. The highest values of our civilization are menaced in 
this war. 

2. We must give our strength individually and as a na- 
tion to the winning of this war. 

3. Our ultimate concern, in the war as in the peace, is 
with the establishment of a world order in which justice and 
concord may be secured. 


II—A Council of the United Nations NOW to Prosecute the 
War and Plan the Peace 


We hold these convictions: 
1. Justice and peace in international relations can be per- 
manently secured only through international organization. 
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2. Such organization involves a continuing co-operative 
effort of the nations of the world, with a definite commitment 
of authority and power by the nations to this organization. 
The United States of America should pledge its support to 
such a plan. 

8. A Council of the United Nations should be set up 
now as the organ for co-operative action in prosecuting the 
war and in organizing the peace. 

4. This council should include all the nations now co- 
operating in the war effort. 

5. The Council after the war should be open to those who 
are now neutrals, and to the present enemy nations as soon 
as they shall be able and willing to assume the responsibilities 
of such membership. 

6. It is a fortunate circumstance that the United Nations 
now include China and Russia. The membership of China 
exemplifies the principle which should have general applica- 
tion: that membership in the Council should be world-wide 
without distinction as to race or limitation as to region. The 
membership of Russia encourages us to believe that difference 
of national economic and political structures need not of itself 
prevent international co-operation for a world order of justice 
and peace. 

7. The United Nations should guard against domination 
or exploitation by the more powerful nations. They should 
secure to the smaller nations their due rights and proper repre- 
sentation. They should aid in the economic and _ political 
development of dependent peoples and safeguard the rights 
of minorities within the nations. 


I—Economic Co-operation by the United Nations to Raise 
Standards of Living Throughout the World 


Modern technology has created an interdependent world 
economy. We therefore maintain that an essential element 
in any organization of the world for peace is permanent in- 
ternational collaboration to improve the standard of living 
among all peoples and to give to all nations access to raw 
materials and opportunity to trade on equal terms. Only so 
can the productive capacity of modern industry be fully 
utilized for human welfare. We believe that such co-opera- 
tion will help to obviate recurrent economic depressions and 
so remove one of the causes of war with its appalling destruc- 
tion alike of human beings and of the means of life. We 
believe that no people, including our own nation, can be as- 
sured of full and permanent employment, and of a satisfac- 
tory standard of living, without the general economic prog- 
ress of peoples throughout the world. 


IV—Extend Democracy at Home—Eliminate Racial Dis- 
crimination—Enlarge Economic Opportunity 


1. If there is to be a world order of justice and peace, 
then the principles suggested above for international relations 
must be embodied in the life of individual nations, including 
our own. 

2. Our people cannot mobilize for united and heartfelt 
effort toward a better world order unless they see it being 
realized in their own land. Our nation cannot take the place 
of leadership to which it is obligated by its resources of men 
and means, as well as by its ideals, if it is not loyal to those 
ideals in its own life. Our nation cannot adequately meet 
its postwar responsibilities unless it corrects its own social 
evils while the war is on. 

3. We are concerned particularly with the problems in- 
volving civil liberties, race discrimination, and economic jus- 
tice, all closely interrelated. ; 

Our people must preserve the constitutional liberties of 
individuals and minority groups at the same time that they 
fight those who would rob nations of their freedom. 

The wrongs of racial and religious discrimination must be 
removed. We recognize the danger of anti-Semitism. We 
deplore the discrimination which appears in the exclusion pro- 
visions of our immigration laws. The chief problem of our 
nation, however, is found in relation to the Negro, in the 
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grave discrimination from which he suffers in many areas of 
American life. 
Economic opportunity must be provided for all workers, 
and social security for all ages and conditions, carrying to 
completion plans already begun. 


Only as we all work toward these ends can we secure 
the full life and strength and unity of our own people, and 
earn a place in the moral leadership of the postwar world. 


The members of the Conference issuing the state- 
ment were as follows: 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson 
Dr. Eugene E. Barnett 
Dr. M. Searle Bates Bishop Francis J. McConnelt 

Prof. Brand Blanshard Miss Dorothy McConnell 

Mrs. Walter Russell Bowie Miss Rhoda McCulloch 

Dr. John W. Bradbury Dr. John Thomas McNeill 

Pres. Arlo A. Brown Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 

Dr. Russell J. Clinchy Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon 

Dr. Henry:Sloane Coffin Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 

Dr. Frederick L. Fagley — Dr. Daniel A. Poling 

Rev. Richard M. Fagley —_Dr. Harris Franklin Rall 

Miss Margaret Forsyth Pres. Emeritus George W. Richards 
Dr. Stephen H. Fritchman Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett 

Dr. Douglas Horton Miss Rose Terlin 

Dean Lynn Harold Hough Dr. Channing H. Tobias 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 
Dr. David D. Jones Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper Mrs. Ruth M. Worrell 


Dr. Kathleen W. MacArthur 
Dr. Benjamin Mays 


Dedication of Our Service Flag 


T 16 Beacon Street, Boston, in the shadow of 

the great gold dome of the State House, the 
service flag of the Universalist Church of America 
now hangs proudly above the thousands who pass 
back and forth at the very center of the hub of New 
England. 

At midday on January 13, the flag was dedicated 
and placed in position. Representatives of churches 
around Boston and of Tufts College were present. All 
the headquarters people assisted at the exercises in 
the headquarters building, and then went into the 
street to see the flag and to be photographed for 
the record. 

Dr. Robert Cummins presided at the exercises, 
which lasted twenty minutes. 

All sang the first. verse of “America,” after which 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., read part of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. Rev. Douglas Frazier then spoke 
as follows: 


> 


A significant number of men—and women as well— 
have gone from our family of churches to serve in the 
armed forces of the nation. They are ever present in 
our thoughts and prayers. a 

In giving these Universalists special recognition, 
we are not unmindful of the many others who serve 
the nation—in war industries, in civilian defense, and 
otherwise as responsible citizens. 

We shall be forgiven if we hold in special remem- 
brance those who have gone from their homes, their 
churches and their communities, and who serve today 
in many parts of the world. 

In remembering them—in serving them as we 
are able—we confess them in our circle of affection 
and concern, and acknowledge our task which so 
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directly relates to their efforts—hopeful, creative and 
lasting peace. 


Col. Louis Annin Ames of New York, president of 
the Universalist Church of America and donor of the 
flag, said in part: 


I am proud to have my little part in these exercises. 
All of us recognize the debt of gratitude that we owe 
to the men who are represented on this flag. They 
are risking their lives for the principles of the church 
that we love. The flag is but a symbol of our devo- 
tion to our country and to the principles that the 
world needs. Accept, Mr. General Superintendent, 
this flag with my good wishes. 


Dr. Cummins in reply said: 


As you know, Mr. President, my heart has been 
in this project for some time now. Therefore, it is with 
a feeling of satisfaction that I come to share this 
service with you. 

It is your usually generous spirit which has made 
possible our possession of this beautiful flag. Through 
me, will you please accept the grateful appreciation 
of all our people. 

In the name of our beloved church, its ten sons 
who have already offered up their lives, its men and 
women in active service, its ministers and lay people, 
I accept the flag, being ever mindful of its deep and 
abiding significance. 

It is obviously impossible to call the roll of names 
represented in’ the total figure of 2,204. Suffice it 
to say they have been taken from the rosters of our 
churches from Caribou, Maine, to Pasadena, Calif., 
from Wausau, Wis., to St. Petersburg, Fla. Since the 
present number of 2,204 was placed on the flag yester- 
day, 116 new names are now to be added. 


Our minsters serving as chaplains are: 


Army: William C. Abbe, Ralph P. Boyd, Philip 
R. Giles, Harold I. Merrill, Clifford L. Miller, Leonard 
C. Prater, Phillips L. Thayer, William D. Veazie, 
Lawrence W. Abbott, Frank B. Crandall, Owen Whit- 
man Eames, Arthur R. Graham, E. J. Unruh and 
Robert O. Withington. 


Navy: George H. Wood and Harold E. Mayo. 


[It would be most interesting to add the mail ad- 
dresses of all these men, but such information cannot 
be published. It is no breach of confidence, however, 
to add that they are addresses of historic importance. | 


Gold stars on the flag’s side-borders represent the 
supreme sacrifice made by Stanley Benner, Arlington, 
Mass.; Richmond S. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio; George 
Ferren, Lynn, Mass.; Robert H. Frear, Utica, N. Y.; 
Bernard Ganz, Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls’); Nelson 
Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls’); Vernon Lee; John 
McCulloch, North Weymouth, Mass.; Jack McLean, 
Lynn, Mass.; and Keith Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone offered a simple and 
moving prayer dedicating the flag. The people present 
sang the last verse of “America” and Dr. Cummins 
pronounced the benediction. 

Dean and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Leslie Nichols, Rev. 
F. A. Mooney, Rev. A. J. Torsleff, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Rev. F. B. Chatter- 
ton, and Rev. C. H. Emmons were among those present. 
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ON ENGLISH STYLE 


In his presidential address to the English Associa- 
tion “On Style” (which has now been reprinted in 
pamphlet form) Lord Samuel took an early opportu- 
nity of expressing his own basic preference in favor of 
clarity as “the chief requirement for a good style of 
writing.” It will be an ill day for English letters when 
that preference ceases to be widely shared, and Lord 
Samuel has no difficulty in showing, with quoted sup- 
port from authorities as diverse as Confucius and 
Quintilian, that the preference is by no means peculiar 
to this age or island. The trouble is that some people 
lose their grip on clarity in pursuit of what they assume 
to be grace, forgetting at the same time that true grace 
is seldom achieved without simplicity. It was the 
official flight from simplicity (which often seems to be 
regarded as the enemy of official English) that led the 
Traffic Department of the Metropolitan Police, accord- 
ing to Lord Samuel, to attempt to foist “the Gyratory 
System” on a public which very sensibly decided to 
talk of “the roundabouts”; it is the same impulse 
towards the attempted abstruse which would call a 
swimming pool a natatorium and a _ hairdresser a 
trichologist. Both those audacities are owed to the 
United States, where at one end the headlines concen- 
trate on monosyllables (so that a modern man never 
“intends” anything but only “plans” it) and at the 
other runs into a trade jargon of luxurious Latinities. 
Those who are for grace as well as clarity will do their 
utmost to resist the disabling extravagance of both 
tendencies——Manchester Guardian. 


RELIGION? YES! 


If America should ever fail, if after the promise of 
its start, and the unexampled marvel of its opportunity, 
it should come from a fair springtime to a barren 
autumn, what would be the reason? Not lack of laws, 
not lack of outward regulation, not lack of dictatorship- 
even, for we would try that before we fell, but lack 
of people who so disciplined themselves from within 
that they were self-propelled, having liberty because 
they deserved it, keeping democracy because they 
helped create it, running themselves so well from the 
inside that they did not need to be run from the out- 
side. And that profound and inner matter is, at its 
deepest, a great religion’s gift. For the roots of a self- 
disciplined character are profoundly spiritual—faith 
that there are values worth being dedicated to, faith 
that there are ends worth being self-disciplined for, 
faith that beyond the torture of these years, by God’s. 
grace, there is a possible world, decent, fraternal, peace- 
able, that self-disciplined men and nations can build. 
When such faith is lost, it is all up with democracy. 
And the place for this kind of living to begin is within 
each of us. Whatever else we can or cannot do for 
the world, at least we can give it one more life that 
proves Tennyson’s words true: 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


Harry Emerson Fospicx in Living Under Tension.. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TWO ANSWERS TO PROFESSOR WOLFE 


I 
To tue Eprror: 


The article by Professor Wolfe in the January 2nd issue 
of Tue Leaver was, considering his position, the most amazing 
production I have read in the liberal press in these amazing 
times. 

Professor Wolfe adopts the regular Goebbels’ line of dis- 
counting both the sins of the wrongdoer and the good qualities 
of his opponent and victim. Of course the Jews and Czechs 
and Chinese are not angels. They have been guilty of some 
of the sins charged against their enemies. This process is 
usually continued until the murderous thug and rapist becomes 
the object of maudlin sentimentalism and his victim is treated 
as the one more or less to blame for the whole sad affair. 

A gullible American woman takes the side of Japanese 
savagery to such a degree that she has admittedly won the 
approval of the forces that have desolated China. She is given 
freedom of action in Japan and it is accounted a great credit 
to her. Professor Wolfe asks us to elevate her to a position 
beside Clara Barton and Edith Cavell against the judgment 
of virtually all the press correspondents and the Christian 
missionaries and educators of Eastern Asia who know any- 
thing of the terrible record of the Japanese Government in 
those countries. Clara Barton never was suspected of being 
an apologist for slavery, nor Edith Cavell of condoning the 
crimes of Prussian militarism. Edith Cavell was shot for 
helping the British war effort. 

Equally Goebbelese is the manner in which he handles 
the term Christian. He complains of Christians slaughtering 
Christians. Why not let those Christians of Himmler dis- 
pose of Jews to suit themselves? Jews are not Christians. 

Fascist is another term which he handles as lightly as those 
Congressmen who complain that President Roosevelt is a 
Fascist and as great a dictator as Hitler. The professor lists 
our neighbor and ally, Mexico, as a Fascist nation and Presi- 
dent Camacho’s administration with those of the unspeakable 
Franco and Laval. One can only ask, how does he get that 
way? 

And why the praise for the two Anglican archbishops? 
Can he tell us of any specific policy or proposal for which they 
stand and to which he has not been opposed? Both favor 
fighting Hitler. What does he wish the churches to stand 
for? What does he himself stand for? 

His words seem to indicate that he is for the “new order,” 
since he beatifies one who favors it. One suspects, however, 
that he is merely in that muddled state of mind peculiar to 
the Charles Clayton Morrison school of thought—of one who 
claims that, as a citizen and patriot, he is doing what he can 
to bring victory to American arms, but, as a Christian, he can 
have no part in this war against the resurgence of savagery. 
As a Christian he is on neither side, or on both sides, or in the 
middle. The exact location has not been made clear. 

It is said that Cardinal Wolsey used to excuse his out- 
bursts of lurid profanity by maintaining that when he swore 
thus it was not as Cardinal-Archbishop of York but as Lord 
Chancellor of England. Cases like that of Professor Wolfe 
enable one to understand the perplexity of Wolsey’s valet who 
used to wonder what was going to become of the Archbishop 
when the Lord Chancellor went to hell. 

Ernest M. WuitesMitH 
Mitchellville, Iowa 
II 
To tHe Eprtor: 

Dr. Wolfe has made a very valuable contribution in his 
article, “The Christian Church in Wartime.” I believe that 
he handles this ticklish issue with fair objectivity, and the 
provocative conclusions offer food for thought to those con- 


cerned about the influence of the church, now and especially 
after the war. 

His analysis particularly appealed to me, as it expressed. 
some of the motives which prompted me to waive the defer- 
ment offered to ministers and theological students and to 
make a stand definitely as an objector. I see little hope, and 
less need, of the survival of any organization, be it the Uni- 
versalist Church or Aunt Sarah’s Bridge Club, which supports 
any injustice, whether that injustice be World War II or some 
lesser evil. 


West Campton, N. H. 


Rosert T. Dick 


OUR GREAT OLD PROFESSION 


To rue Eprror: 

If for no other reason than that a certain paragraph in the 
Winchester Profession of Belief contains the line, “Holiness 
and true happiness are inseparably connected,” which is one 
of the greatest facts and truths of all history and time, this 
profession should be displayed on the pages of Tue Lraprer 
with the Boston and Washington Statements. 

Just very recently, I heard a voice on the radio say,, 
“Happiness is the union with God.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


[The Winchester Profession, adopted in 1803, is as follows: 

Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old. 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest, and final destination of man- 
kind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be care- 
ful to maintain order and practise good works; for these things. 
are good and profitable unto men. 


Rayam 8S. Moyer: 


Tue Eprror] 


OUR LAST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT 


To tHe Epiror: 


We are privileged to enjoy Tue Leaver through the local 
library and hope soon to have it again as a regular possession 
in the home. Let no one say that it is “sowing seed on barren 
ground” to place it in public institutions. 

Professor Lane mentioned in a fall letter shortly after the 
Massachusetts election “the rhythm” in connection with birth 
control. I felt a strong urge to write concerning this impor- 
tant point at that time. He did not specify whether he meant 
the Ogino-Knaus theory or the Capellmann idea of “safe” 
periods, etc. My premedical instruction and work in biologi- 
cal science called my attention to the Ogino research. I was 
prepared, therefore, to receive with interest information con- 
cerning the little book, The Rhythm, by Leo J. Latz, M.D., 
of Chicago, and sent to the Latz Foundation for a copy. 

Dr. Latz, a Catholic, published the results of his practice 
and observations, with ecclesiastical approval. After review- 
ing thoroughly the scientific evidence, pro and con, impar- 
tially presented, my wife and I studied our own physiological, 
economic and spiritual situation and adopted the principles 
contained in this little book. We are both firmly convinced 
of their scientific correctness as they have applied to the well- 
established physiological cycle of our case. 

In view of the fact that the need for such information is 
very real, that it means the promotion of much lasting happi- 
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ness, much freedom from fear, is entirely natural and consist- 
ent with natural laws, which to us are but the mani- 
festation of God’s loving care if followed intelligently, I should 
feel negligent if I failed, after reading the “Reactions” of 
December 19, to write this communication. 

There is so much that is divisive nowadays that I would 
like to propose an idea that cannot alienate a great group of 
people in our religious life but may be the means of drawing 
Catholic and Protestant together. To me “natural birth 
control,” based on carefully worked out schedules fitting the 
individual, is both certain and highly ethical. It is infinitely 
superior from every standpoint to the use of contraceptive 
devices and does away completely with the dissemination of 
information about contraceptives of any kind, physical or 
chemical. Since the unmarried are not entitled to the infor- 
mation concerning contraceptives, but are very likely getting 
it along with those for whom it is legitimately intended, would 
not facts ascertained for married women with the aid of a 
family physician be one way of controlling a situation which 
to many has its repulsive aspects? There seems nothing 
whatever about “natural birth control” to its Catholic pro- 
ponents which could offend ecclesiastical authority. Wide- 
spread banning of sale and use of contraceptive devices would 
naturally follow, since there would be no group entitled to 
them. 

God works in wondrous ways his marvels to perform, but 
certainly in no more wonderful one than in the achievement 
of a fine and healthy human birth. The more normal it and 
its attendant processes can be the more nearly it fits into 
God’s perfect plan. His Universe is not ordered and regulated 
by chaotic and conflicting laws. When we succeed in discov- 
ering the harmony resident in and through the great physical 
and spiritual cosmos of which we are a part, then we shall 
have the peace that passeth all our human understanding and 
shall deserve it. és 


A RECORD 


To THE Epiror: 

My grandfather John Mendum of Portsmouth, N. H., 
began taking Tur Leaver from its first issue, and it has come 
to a Mendum in his line ever since—a record for continuity, I 
think. 

I had the very great pleasure of meeting the father of Rev. 
R. L. Weis, now seventy-seven, a few weeks ago in Boston. 
He and I were boyhood chums, and the memories of our 
happy days in Dorchester with his brother Richard, whose 
passing in the years of his young manhood was a great shock 
to us all, are ever with me. 

Samvuet W. Menpum 
Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK HISTORY 


To vrHe Epiror: 


Yes, it is possible to trace the Universalist yeast cake to 
Utopia! Dr. Coons’ telling of Dr. Betts’ efforts in Cicero set 
me at the task. 

Thirty-one years ago a group of young Universalist women 
started a club and called it “Utopia Club.” At first it was 
made up mostly of Universalist women, but its aims—to 
promote and support a local library, secret local charity, con- 
tribute to worthy causes and study—attracted other women 
and it became nonsectarian. 

A recent meeting was held in the new auditorium in the 
school with the Girl Scouts, “4-H” and other groups as guests. 
Mrs. Thomas McBride of the Betts Church spoke interestingly 
and instructively on the topic, “A Good Name.” 

Miss Anne G., Sneller conducts the study programs from the 
Atlantic Monthly panel. The story, “The Little Black Boys,” 
in the Atlantic was highly appreciated. 

A discussion of peace aims at about the time of Wilson’s 
birthday led to a review of his ideals, a hope for a world court, 
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a world army to help keep the peace, and approval of the 
Hoover proposal. 

A Catholic member asked to bring a returned missionary, 
from China, who is trying to raise fifty dollars to keep a girl 
in a Methodist medical missionary school. The invitation 
was extended and five dollars voted, besides a collection, to 
help the student. 

Charity for the year includes two donations to China 
relief, U.S.O., Father Flanagan’s Boystown, Piney Woods, 
Red Cross T. B. stamps, Syracuse Welfare Home cases. 
Three dollars extra was voted at the last meeting for Boys- 
town as a memorial for Mrs. Franc Potter, pioneer Uni- 
versalist. . 

Churches come and go, great and good men live and die, 
but Universalism, Utopia, peace and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
like yeast, “leaveneth the loaf.” 

Neti M. CamMpse.u 
Cicero, N. Y. 


HE SURELY IS ON TO US 


To THE Epiror: 


You rather anticipated your recent editorial on Indian 
independence by your opening words: “A great deal of non- 
sense is being written these days about imperialism.” That 
at least brings badly needed candor to religious journalism! 
For fear of again being accused of quoting out of context, let 
me give the rest of this paragraph—which also aptly describes 
the rest of the editorial: “It [the nonsense] springs out of 
noble motives, but has parted company with facts.” 

For the facts about one side of the Indian situation, I 
would urge CuristrAN Leaver readers to obtain Frances 
Gunther’s article entitled, “If India Loses, We Lose,” in the 
October issue of Common Sense. For a week-by-week account, 
perhaps the most reliable pro-Indian information appears in 
the Call. For the facts on the other side, read the editorial in 
the January 16th issue of Tae Curist1aAn Leaver. Or better 
yet, secure material directly from the British Information 
Services. 


Chicago, Il. Homer A. Jack 


HYMNALS FOR BRUNSWICK 


To THE Epiror: 

Dr. Ratcliff very kindly responded recently to the notice 
which you were so good as to run in Tue Leaner, and we have 
now received the hymnals. Thank you very much. 

SHELDON CHRISTIAN 
Brunswick, Maine 


LAUGHTER TODAY 


To THE Eprtor: 

Very likely your attention has been called to this. If not, 
I propose for your “Crackling” the following, quoted from the 
new booklet, “Universalist Appeal for $30,000,” on page 16, 
foot of second column: 

“Nurse Davis, a graduate of the old Jordan School is a 
most efficient, remarkable woman.” You will agree that this 
tribute is justified when you continue to read, “At the pre- 
natal clinic she weighs and measures the babies”! Exclamation 
point is mine. 

This morning when I arrived at the church Miss Laughton, 
our capable assistant, said, “There is a rather elderly woman in 
the parlor. She says she wishes to see no one, just wants to 
sit quietly.” So we left her. The forenoon passed along. At 
noon Miss Laughton came upstairs. “The woman is still there; 
I think I had better see her before I leave.” In a few mo- 
ments the house phone buzzed—Miss Laughton’s voice—“The 
woman has gone. She thought she was in the synagogue all 
the time.” 

So there are occasions for laughs even today. 

H. E. Benton 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our Library Desk 


CuRIsTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE Evan- 
GELICAL CuurcHEs. By Thomas Albert 
Stafford. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 

In this little book of less than two 
hundred pages we have an excellent 


primer of Christian Symbolism, even 
though the added phrase of the title, “in 


the evangelical churches,” is slightly mis-.- 


leading, as are also the advertising 
“blurb” on the jacket and a word in 
the introduction to the effect that this 
book is unique—that nothing like it has 
been done for nonliturgical churches. 
The misleading element is to be found 
merely in that there is no “evangelical” 
brand of symbolism, and that the au- 
thor’s treatment of the subject differs not 
a whit in any essential point from a 
similar and more extended treatment 
written by an Anglican some years ago, 
and apparently used extensively by the 
author as one of his sources. What is 
distinctive about this book is not its 
evangelical bias—there isn’t any—but the 
fact that the author has gathered so 
much of value in so small a compass, and 
made it available at a reasonable price. 

After two excellent chapters on the 
use and value of symbols and the resto- 
ration of forms and symbols to their 
rightful place in our churches, the au- 
thor then elaborates his theme with 
chapters on symbols of the Godhead, of 
Christ’s suffering, and of the church 
building itself, with other chapters on 
sacred monograms, New ‘Testament 
characters, and the significance of vest- 
ments. Most of the symbols explained 
are also illustrated, both by line draw- 
ings and by photographs. Other chap- 
ters of lesser importance deal with stars, 
the “chalice of Antioch” and the symbols 
of theological ideas, or dogma. 

The chapter on symbols of dogma will 
seem irrelevant to most liberal Chris- 
tians, and a portion of another chapter 
has been marred by a discursus on the 
necessity of belief in the virgin birth. 
Yet by far the greater part of the book 
will be found very valuable. The chap- 
ter on the symbols of Christ’s suffering 
is excellent. Here rather extensive treat- 
ment is made of the various forms of the 
cross and its use in churches. Unlike 
many evangelical ministers, including, I 
fear, some Universalists, he is not afraid 
of it! Outstanding also is the chapter 
on the church building itself—its very 
shape and orientation, and, above all, 
the chancel and its furnishings. Many 
of our churches could profit greatly from 
a careful study of this chapter, especially 
the photographs of many beautiful 
church interiors. 

At only a few points do I feel I must 
take issue with the author. [ list them 
briefly. He regards the so-called “vesica 
piscis” or pointed oval as a conventional- 
ized form of a fish bladder, thus linking 


it up to the common ichthus or fish sym- 
bol, evidently never having heard of its 
more probable phallic origin. He regards 
the conventional or Latin cross as “the 
form of cross on which Christ was cru- 
cified”! He states the narthex is “now 
a technical name for the vestibule in the 
west end of the church,” forgetting that 
many churches have both narthex and 
vestibule. He states, “It is commonly 
accepted that there should be two candles 
only on the altar,’ being apparently 
unfamiliar with the use of “service 
lights.” If the church and altar are both 
small and simple in ornamentation, prob- 
ably two are enough, but for many 
churches two only would give an odd 
appearance to say the least. (Some of 
his own illustrations of proper use show 
more than two!) And last, I cannot 
agree that a church should have near 
the chancel both national and Christian 
flags. If a church has a cross as its 
dominant symbol, that should be suffi- 
cient. 

The book closes with a fifteen-page 
glossary of ecclesiastical terms which 
many ministers as well as laymen will 
find very useful. 

The reviewer likes to have the cover 
design of his weekly bulletin illustrate 
the central theme of his sermon. If 
there should be others like him, they 
will find in this book a veritable mine of 
valuable illustrative material. 


Exuis E. Pierce 
e 


Magic. By Barrows Mussey. Barnes. 
$1.00. 
100 Puzztrs. By Anthony S. Filipiak. 


Barnes. $1.00. 


These two books are from the Barnes 
Idle Hour Library and are designed to 
make one’s idle hours, happy hours. 

Magic, by Barrows Mussey, will do 
just that. It contains explicit explana- 
tions of over eighty simple but mystify- 
ing tricks for the beginner in magic or 
for the person who wants to be able to 
“do a few tricks” for his friends. Ex- 
planations are given of tricks suitable for 
the dinner table, and tricks with cards, 
coins, string, figures and miscellaneous 
objects. Numerous photographs of the 
author’s hands add greatly to the descrip- 
tions. Barrows Mussey knows his magic. 
I remember him as a high-school boy 
visiting the Boston Assembly of the Soci- 
ety of American Magicians and perform- 
ing with great skill. This book will make 
an ideal gift for any boy who is a begin- 
ner in magic. 

100 Puzzles, by Anthony Filipiak, is 
quite a different book. It is hardly a 
book for the beginner, but has a definite 
place in a recreational program. The 
subtitle of 100 Puzzles, “How to Make 
and Solve Them,” indicates the scope 
of the work. One needs a jig saw, sand- 


paper, knife, saw, plane, vise, mitre box 
and lumber. Anyone of a mechanical 
turn of mind will find the explanations 
and illustrations most interesting. 
J. Wayne HasKeLu 
e 


Junior SERMON STORIES. 
Sessler. Revell. $1.25. 


May not one legitimately raise the 
question as to whether so-called sermon 
stories or story sermons should differ in 
essentials from stories not labeled ser- 
monic? Surely a story sermon is a 
bona fide story that preaches through 
its own internal power, rather than 
through the artifice of a preacher who 
explains or forcibly injects its moral. 

Frequently, as in the stories in Mr. 
Sessler’s volume, Junior Sermon Stories, 
there is an attempt to produce a hybrid 
that is neither good story nor good 
preaching. Not one of the stories in 
this series seems satisfactory for retell- 
ing. Most of them are artificial or 
internally weak as stories, and in almost 
all of them the instruction is tacked on 
or forced and trite. 

Throughout these stories there is a 
strange lack of understanding of natural 
phenomena, or, at any rate, a disregard 
as to our common reactions to natural 
phenomena. For example, in one story 
the writer conceives a lamp and a Jan- 
tern setting out on a journey. Although 
the sun is shining brightly as these two 
begin their wanderings, the lamp, pre- 
sumably the wiser of the two travelers, is 
lighted. Why have a lamp lighted in 
broad daylight? What happens to a 
lighted lamp that moves in the open 
air? What happens to the chimney of 
a lighted Jamp when the raindrops of a 
coming storm fall upon it? The phenom- 
enal and incongruous conduct of this 
lamp is too absorbing to permit the 
narrator to make good his analogy: God 
the light in true hearts. 

Furthermore, it is hard to understand 
how the publisher’s proofreader could 
have permitted constructions like the 
following: 

“They asked him to build the largest 
and the best clock he had ever made 
for which they would pay him well.” 

“They had no pipes like we have.” 

“Tt must be removed like the log was.’ 

“Did you ever try to do something 
and you could not do it?” 

There are faulty references, indefinite 
use of pronouns, and misleading punctu- 
ation. 

Finally, is it not reasonable to ask why 
the teller of a dog story, who is free to 
choose any name from mongrel Fido 
to pedigreed Prince Charming, should 
select the name Nigger? Even though 
there be no Negro boy or girl in the 
church group, that abominable appella- 
tion is forbidden in Christian circles. 


Epson R. Mixes 


By Jacob J. 


> 
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Views from the Hill 


GAIN let me urge every Universalist 

church to maintain those services es- 
sential to spiritual health and strength. 
This is no time for a church to be closed, 
to be ineffective and inefficient, to coast 
along for the “duration,” to be satis- 
fied with small minds and small achieve- 
ments, or to make excuses. The attain- 
ment of sterling, virile character is a 
“must” requiring the intelligent and de- 
voted attention of all ministers and lay 
leaders. 

Boards of trustees are called upon to 
improve the management of their 
churches. In the face of mounting fed- 
eral taxes and the steady drain of man 
power, we must be more efficient than 
ever in order to get the best from what 
we have. 

New construction must be postponed, 
but maintenance is an essential. Reduce 
or wipe out long-standing debts. Prepare 
for the days ahead. Determine upon an- 
nual objectives in a five- or ten-year 
program. Create and maintain confi- 
dence. 

The Church Dollar 


Our forecast of a year ago proved ac- 
curate and the situation better than we 
predicted. Nineteen hundred forty-two 
was the best year for fund raising since 
1937, not for every cause but for the 
average. Community Chests across the 
country generally surpassed themselves 
with increased goals. Two hundred sixty- 
five Chests reporting in the fall indi- 
cated an increase of 71 per cent over 
the previous year. 

More individual Universalists and their 
families than ever before have relatively 
substantial incomes. The national in- 
come has increased by about 50 per cent 
in the last two years. By broadening the 
base of support and seeking larger 
numbers of medium and small gifts, sub- 
stantial sums in the aggregate can be 
secured. The great bulk of Forward To- 
gether Program funds have been derived 
from small gifts. 

This year’s efforts to raise funds for 
the church should be fruitful. There is a 
tide of renewed interest in religion un- 
precedented in over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This should find reflection in in- 
creased giving to our objectives. After 
thirteen years of an unusually large drop 
in giving the tide seems to be turning. 

We believe for 1943 the fund-raising 
opportunity has many elements of hope. 
Those churches which have a case and 
tell it well will, we believe, get the money 
they need. To enlarge their giving con- 
stituency will require more effort and 
planning, no doubt, but it can be done, 
and those churches doing so will be 
building new foundations for the years 
ahead. 

Prayer for Peace 


Dear God and Father of us all, put in 
our hearts and minds and actions the 


will to Peace. Lead us to proclaim a 
religion universal and essential, and 
thus to transcend creed, color, sect, race 
and nation. 

May we be less concerned with argu- 
ments over belief and thee, and more 
concerned about making our lives Christ- 
like. So shall we fulfill our task sublime 
and do our part to “redeem the evil 
time.” Amen. 


Standards 


A syllabus of studies and examinations 
has been prepared by us, in consultation 
with trustees, the Central Fellowship 
Committee, the Committee on the Min- 
istry, and the Theological Schools at St. 
Lawrence and Tufts. Its aim is to assist 
candidates in preparing for their exam- 
inations for ordination and to guide state 
fellowship committees in the conduct of 
examinations. 

The syllabus has been purposefully 
planned so as to raise present standards 
and to explain them and apply them. 
It is a statement in broad outline of the 
academic standards which candidates 
for our ministry are expected to meet. 
In the absence of such a syllabus, mem- 
bers of examining committees, unin- 
formed concerning standards which 
should apply to the ministry, have found 
themselves working under handicap. This 
syllabus will henceforth supply them 
with the necessary data. 

All members of examining committees 
are under obligation to see to it that the 
requirements are not abated or thrust 
aside. 


Movies 


In the process of building is an educa- 
tional film on our church and its work. It 
will be available for use by church 
groups. 

A large proportion of the film will be 
devoted to local churches. In these 
churches are individuals interested in 
taking movies. Their co-operation is 
needed. Whether the film is already 
available or pictures still are to be taken, 
makes no difference. We are asking that 
film showing pictures of the church 
buildings, the parsonage, the minister 
and his family, the church groups and 
their activities be sent to Headquarters 
to be edited and included in this new 
project of visual education. 

Send only colored (Kodachrome) film 
in the 8 millimeter size. 


1943 Convention 


An impression is abroad that our 1943 
convention, if held, is to be in early 
September. This impression has doubt- 
less been obtained from the knowledge 
that our last convention was held in 
early September. 

In any event, the impression is a 
wrong one. The 1941 convention was 
scheduled in early September because it 


was held on the Tufts College campus, 
and in order to utilize the facilities of 
the college available to us, it was neces- 
sary to set dates at a time when the 
college buildings were ready for occu- 
pancy yet school had not opened. 

Bylaws set the convention date in 
October. The military has so taken 
over colleges and universities as to make 
impossible this year an on-campus con- 
vention. Therefore, there is no need for 
a September convention. If held at all, 
it will be in October. 


C. P.S. Camps 


When camps for conscientious objec- 
tors were first instituted, it was antici- 
pated that enrollment from other than 
the “peace churches” would be 10 per 
cent or less. As of September 1, enroll- 
ment from churches other than the 
Friends, the Brethren and the Dunkers 
totaled 41 per cent. On January 1, 46 
per cent. 

Because we are kindly in our treat- 
ment of these conscientious objectors 
does not mean we are endorsing pacifism. 
Too often it is so regarded. Univer- 
salist conscientious objectors are guar- 
anteed “good standing” within our fel- 
lowship. They will continue to receive 
our consideration and our prayers. 


Correction Noted 


In the church calendar, February 14 
is earmarked Denominational Sunday. 
This is the date on which our churches 
ordinarily take an offering in behalf of 
the larger work. 

This calendar was arranged before 
plans matured for the Universalist Ap- 
peal. Material pertaining to this ap- 
peal is just now in the hands of min- 
isters and trustees. It calls upon local 
leaders to determine the amount of the 
share which, in their judgment, should 
come from their church people. It asks 
that the new educational pamphlet be 
placed in every Universalist home. 

But what of February 14? Please do 
not on that day “just take a collection.” 
By so doing we miss the boat. The 
very heart of the new appeal is the valu- 
able information it embodies. The idea 
is to inform our people. Once informed 
they will wish to assume responsibility 
for their fair share. 

In other words, use February 14 to 
publicize the 1943 Universalist Appeal. 

Bac. 


MARGIN FOR ERROR 


A friend in conversation with Voltaire 
said: “It is good of you to say such 
pleasant things of Monsieur X when he > 
always says such nasty things of you.” 

To which Voltaire replied: “Perhaps 
we are both mistaken.”—Edna B. Smith, 
The Best I Know (Waverly) . 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MALDEN WOMEN’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


After several weeks of careful planning 
and preparation the women of the 
Malden, Mass., church have reorganized 
the various groups into an Association of 
Universalist Women of which the denom- 
ination may well be proud. 

The president is Mrs. Nathan K. Gal- 
linger, and to her and her committee 
should go a generous portion of the 
credit for four months of outstanding 
achievement. 

The following was taken from the 
Malden Universalist as the year 1942 
closed: 

The Malden Association of Univer- 
salist Women has been in active opera- 
tion less than four months, but the 
story of its accomplishments during that 
time is well worth recording. 

The Penny-a-Day Supper was held 
November 19, and the receipts to date 
total $1,246.40, one of the highest figures 
the women’s organization has ever real- 
ized from the penny boxes. 

The chairman of the southern work 
sent to Outlaws Bridge, N. C., just be- 
fore Christmas, a box weighing 126 
pounds. Such a box contains used toys 
and clothing and patchwork pieces which 
go into the fine quilts made by North 
Carolina women, and which they both 
sell and use. The box also contained 
seventy-five baby garments contributed 
by the Whatsoever Circle. Similar boxes 
sent to other mission stations since 
September brought the total weight 
shipped to 450 pounds. The chairman 
reports that more material has been 
sent than in previous years, and that 
the quality is distinctly better. Unless 
there is an emergency call, these ship- 
ments will complete the contributions 
for the year. 

The special project of the Corinne 
Brooks Circle has been Friendly House, 
the community house in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. Each year this group 
sends a box at Christmas, and this year 
it contained some really wonderful lay- 
ettes. Many of these garments were 
made by the young women themselves, 
who spent a great amount of time and 
effort knitting and sewing. There is al- 
ways a need for this type of gift at 
Friendly House, and this box of new, 
clean garments must have brought great 
joy to mothers. 3 

The minister at Rocky Mount broad- 
casts his liberal sermons over the 
radio: a real mission in a very orthodox 
region. To this work the local associa- 
tion contributed ten dollars, and to the 
nurse at Friendly House five dollars for 
medicines. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace and 


Camp for Diabetic Girls was made the 
special interest of the Christmas party. 
The gift shop maintained at the Birth- 
place is an important source of income, 
and the Malden A.U.W. Christmas tree 
held fifty-four gifts for the shop. The 
little red stockings, containing one dollar 
in dimes, go far toward financing the 
camp, and more than one hundred eighty 
were turned in, one of the largest 
numbers ever received by the local group. 

The sale of pecans broke all previous 
records. The women of the Mission 
Circle at Camp Hill, Ala., gather, shell, 


_and salt these nuts and ship them to the 


various churches in 1 pound boxes. We 
understand that the First Parish in 
Malden is one of their largest custom- 
ers. For several years the Malden 
“trade” has increased at the rate of 50 
pounds a year. This year 300 pounds 
were sold, and there was a demand for 
many more. 

Bethany Union, the Universalist home 
in Boston for business girls and students, 
has received help from both the Corinne 
Brooks and Whatsoever Circles. 

The Whatsoever Circle undertook the 
task of helpmg with the “Share Your 
Christmas” project: the filling of Christ- 
mas boxes for servicemen near by who 
were unable to get home for Christmas. 
The Circle was able to fill fifty boxes 
with the required articles and turn them 
over to the Boston headquarters. 

The church school held a White Gift 
Service at Christmas and sent the gifts 
to the Suffolk School for Negro children 
in Virginia, a project of the Universalist 
General Sunday School Association. 

The King’s Daughters sent Thanks- 
giving and Christmas baskets as usual 
and are constantly at work visiting the 
sick and shut-in, sending flowers, and 
helping the needy. 

A sense of pride in the accomplish- 
ments of these few months is only fitting. 
There is a splendid group of chairmen 
directing the work, and the parish at 
large is to be warmly commended for the 
loyal support which has made possible 
this excellent report. 


PECAN NUTS 
FROM ALABAMA 


Following is an extract from a letter 
written by Mrs. Irma C. Gabbett of 
Camp Hill, Ala., to Mrs. George Cruick- 
shank of Malden, Mass., relative to the 
sale of pecan nuts which, in part, sup- 
ports the church at Camp Hill: 

The ladies in our Association of Uni- 
versalist Women pick out and prepare 
the pecans for sale. The nuts are 
cracked by a crippled Negro man. The 
ladies give their work to the Mission 
Circle. These nuts are prepared in our 


church dining room and kitchen. We 
have an electric range in which we toast 
the nuts. Each lady takes her turn of 
bringing a prepared “dish” each day. In 
this way a good dinner is served with 
no special burden on any one. The orders 
have increased each year. We haven’t 
accepted any orders since Thanksgiving 
and have prepared about 3,400 cartons. 
We could have sold about two thousand 
more if me had had them. There really 
is an end to our endurance though! Our 
workers have been few this year. Many 
women are with their husbands else- 
where. 

About 24% pounds of nuts in the shell 
are required to make 1 pound of shelled 
pecans. The work is hard! 

The Every Day Club of Lynn, Mass., 
ordered 300 pounds of salted halves this 
year—then your group ordered 300. Sev- 
eral groups have ordered 200 or more. 
These large orders really keep us busy. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
INMAN’S CHAPEL 


The services on Christmas Sunday at 
Inman’s Chapel, Canton, N. C., were 
more beautiful than usual this year. The 
communion service was held in the 
morning against a background of Christ- 
mas greens, holly and tall white candles 
arranged by Miss Gaskins. In the eve- 
ning, by the light of the candles and an 
electric star, the young people conducted 
the annual carol singing followed by the 
tableau of the Nativity. A choir of 
twenty-six led the singing. 

On Christmas Eve, people came over 
the hills and up the valley to the chapel 
for the church-school program. Santa’s 
pack was well filled, thanks to gifts sent 
in by friends near and far. He distrib- 
uted candy and oranges to everyone, 
then went to Friendly House porch and 
passed out the boxes for each family. 
It may not be possible to carry out this 
extensive program another year, but our 
people greatly appreciate the generosity 
of those who made it possible this year. 

The war means many changes for the 
mountain people—defense jobs have 
called many families to distant places 
—but we rejoice that their isolation is 
ended and that the children will enjoy 
more advantages than did their parents. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
MEET IN MELROSE 


On January 28 the A.U.W. of the Mel- 
rose, Mass., church entertained the State 
Association at the all-day meeting. 
Speakers included Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
Miss Ida M. Folsom and Dr. Alfred C. 
Lane. 
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BROTHERHOOD MONTH 


February in Protestant churches the 
country over is Brotherhood Month. 
February 14 has been designated Race 
Relations Sunday. This seems a natural 
climax to the series of friendship pro- 
grams in Universalist church schools, 
January 24 and 31, and February 7. The 
three friendship services, linked with 
class activities on achievements of Amer- 
ican Negroes and facts about Jordan 
Neighborhood House at Suffolk, Va., 
should have prepared the minds and 
hearts of children and youth for their 
annual offering for Suffolk, Va., February 
7. Naturally, too, they should have 
strengthened the desire to work for good 
will and brotherhood, not only during 
February but all the year. 


There is no more challenging or 
timely question before the people of 
the United Nations today than that of 
brotherhood. We are coming to see that 
there is a group in America for whom 
the “Four Freedoms” are not a reality. 
Pearl Buck has put it this way: “If we 
intend to persist blindly in our racial 
prejudices then we are fighting on the 
wrong side of this war. We belong with 
Hitler.” 


As we come to Brotherhood Month, 
teachers of children and youth may well 
ask themselves, what about our Negro 
Americans? A teacher among them, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, president of 
Hampton Institute, has listed several 
ways of helping children to develop ap- 
preciation and understanding of the rich 
cultural contributions of Negroes. In 
an article under this title, in Childhood 
Education, he outlines the steps: 


1. Learn the importance of colored 
America in terms of numbers—one in 
every ten a Negro. 


2. Learn what the Bill of Rights 
means, and the notion of the brotherhood 
of man, and how these square with pres- 
ent practices toward Negroes. 

3. Learn the physical basis of race— 
long adaptation to climate. “Skin pig- 
mentation has nothing to do with the 
chemistry of the blood.” 

4. Learn the cultural heritage of the 
Negro—the wood carvers, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians. 

5. Learn some of the Negro spirituals 
and feel the beauty of folk music. 

6. Learn about Negro scientists—phy- 
sicists, chemists, engineers. 

7. Learn of Negro poets, novelists, es- 
sayists, writers. 

“T know,” writes Mr. MacLean, “that 
when the children and I had made these 


Yes, Ella May and Sonny are glad 
there’s a kindergarten at Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House. 


discoveries together, we would come to 
the clear conclusion that to build democ- 
racy in this nation and the world we 
must recognize all the forces of unifica- 
tion of culture, admit the debt we owe 
to all minorities, the chief among which 
is our Negro minority. We would see 
that dollars, goods and machines know 
no color line; that art, music and litera- 
ture know no color line; that religion 
knows no color line; that science knows 
no color line; and that only in politics 
and social living are we still so ignorant 
as to set up Jim Crow.” 


DEATH COMES TO DR. CARVER 


When George Washington Carver died 
at his home in Tuskegee, Ala., on Jan- 
uary 7, a distinguished career in science 
came to an end. But something more 
than respect for the achievement of a 
great scientist lay behind the messages 
which the President of the United States 
and educators, industrialists and multi- 
tudes of humbler folk sent to the quiet 
town where Tuskegee Institute is 
located. Grateful recognition of the in- 
domitable resolution which had enabled 
a sickly orphan of an oppressed minority 
race to surmount the obstacles which 
lay between him and an education was 
an element in it. More important was 
the silent acknowledgment of the great- 
ness which had led Dr. Carver steadfastly 
to refuse to exploit for his own advan- 
tage the fruits of his half-century of toil 
in the laboratory. From the peanut he 
had made more than one hundred sixty 


one hundred twenty-eight. 


products, whose value is more than 
sixty million dollars a year. From the 
pecan he had made more than sixty 
products; from the sweet potato, 
He had 
made from common Alabama clays 
dozens of unfading colors. Just as he had 
assembled his first laboratory from dis- 
carded fruit jars, cracked china bowls, 
bits of wire and rubber and reeds, he 
spent his life transforming elements 
which had been neglected because of 
their commonness into wealth which he 
made freely available to all, white or 
black, who might need them. Firmly 
maintaining a reverent faith in the 
creator God, Dr. Carver always held 
that his discoveries were less discover- 
ies than revelations which ensued from 
a working partnership between the In- 
finite and himself. Who can say that he 
was not right?—The Christian Century, 
January 20, 1943. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Every month one or two more super- 
intendents of Universalist church schools 
become subscribers to the International 
Journal of Religious Education. 'There’s 
a reason for this. The Journal is just 
the sort of tool church workers need to- 
day. Its forceful and timely articles, its 
treatment of the whole subject of reli- 
gion, as well as its more detailed pres- 
entation of ways in which it may best 
be taught today, account for its grow- 
ing use in our churches. Do your church- 
school leaders see the Journal? Is your 
superintendent a subscriber? 

In terms of value received the cost 
of the Journal is small. Single subscrip- 
tions are now $1.50. There or more sub- 
scriptions in one order, $1.25 each. Club 
of five or more copies to one address, 
$1.15 each. Order from the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


THE GREAT SECRET 


We know only that we are impelled to 
fight on the side of creative forces. We 
know that sense of well-being that 
sweeps over us when we have assisted 
life rather than destroyed it. There is 
often an evil satisfaction in hate, satis- 
faction’ in revenge, satisfaction in kill- 
ing. Yet when a wave of love takes over 
a human being—love of another human 
being, love of nature, love of all man- 
kind, love of the universe—such an ex- 
altation takes him that he knows he has 
put his finger on the pulse of the great. 
secret and the great answer—Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings in Cross Creek. 
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Massachusetts News 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


Water E. MircHeru 
Trustee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Mr. Mitchell, who has served as a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion since 1937, was born in Montreal, 
Canada. Moving to Vermont during his 
childhood, he attended the Newport, Vt., 
public schools. He graduated from Dean 
Academy, Tufts College, and Suffolk 
Law School. At Tufts he was prominent 
in athletics and fraternity life. In World 
War I, he served as first lieutenant from 
May, 1917, to December, 1919. Mr. 
Mitchell’s business activities have been 
centered in Franklin, Mass., where he 
is now serving as trustee of the estate 
of A. H. Morse, and is managing direc- 
tor of the Morse Theater. He also 
operates the Mitchell General Insurance 
Agency. 

Mr. Mitchell is active in many com- 
munity enterprises and has served as 
commander of the Edward L. Grant 
American Legion Post, as president of 
the Rotary Club, and as president of 
the Franklin Board of Trade. He is now 
a director of the Franklin District Nurs- 
ing Association and president of the 
Franklin Y.M.C.A. He is also treas- 
urer of the Fletcher Hospital and chair- 
man of the Franklin Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety. In Universalist organizations 
Mr. Mitchell is a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the Grace Universalist 
‘Church, Franklin, a trustee of Doolittle 
Home for Aged Persons in Foxboro, and 
a trustee of Dean Academy. 


FORMER TRUSTEE DIES 


George Bedford, who served as a trus- 
tee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention from 1936 to 1941, died 
January 18. An obituary appears on 
page 94 of this issue of Tue Leaner. 


FIELD WORK MONTH 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The month of field work arranged by 
the Massachusetts Planning Council be- 
gan splendidly. Two brief reports, of the 
service given by Miss Bruner in Beverly 
and Palmer, and by Miss Winchester in 
Stoughton, follow on this page. Five 
days of the week beginning February 1 
were given to local church conference- 
institutes as a means of acquainting 
churches with the programs of the dif- 
ferent state organizations. The sched- 
ule for this activity was as follows: 
Salem, Monday; Framingham, Tuesday; 
Somerville (First), Wednesday; Wor- 
cester (First), Thursday; Essex, Friday. 


Afternoon conferences, a supper gath- 
ering and program were held in each 
church. Rey. Edna P. Bruner, general 
field worker, presented the total church 
work, and officers or representatives of 
each state organization were members 
of the conference-institute team. 


* * 


Beverly. Here I observed in the 
church school, preached to the parish as 
a whole, made the books “talk” to reveal 
meaning and scope of a vital program 
of religious education for all age groups, 
met with the standing committee, spoke 
to representatives of all the women’s or- 
ganizations, conferred with the president 
of the A.U.W., and had conferences 
with some of the teachers and with some 
of the young people. 


Especially suggestive to other churches 
was the report of the teachers that their 
school “had never been the same” since 
six of them had attended the Unitarian- 
Universalist Training School in Salem 
last winter. Noteworthy to me was the 
Teacher Training Class for young women 
in the church school under the leadership 
of Miss Lucy Bell—the members think- 
ing through the meaning of religion for 
themselves and for the various age 
groups, receiving instruction in story- 
telling, and doing practice teaching under 
supervision in the school’s primary de- 
partment. 


Palmer. In spite of snow, rain, sleet, 
and bitter wind, the field visit to Palmer 
went forward. On Tuesday evening, 
January 19, I spoke to the Fortnightly 
Club. Most of the members had not 
been able to attend the book talk the 
night before, so, after 10 p. m. and 
without the books, we did that over 
again. 

I observed in the church school, 
preached, met with trustees and young 
people, spoke to each of the women’s 
organizations, met with teachers, and 
had conferences with president, collector, 
superintendent and youth adviser. 

It happened that scarcely a book in 


‘at Stoughton. 


the “pack” was known to teachers or 
parish members. However, the superin- 
tendent said, “From now on there will 
be a steady stream of these books into 
the life of this school.” 

The three women’s groups had not 
wanted to have a joint meeting, when 
I could speak to all at once, but at the 
end of each meeting each group expressed 
an earnest desire to form a real Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, with pro- 
gram significant from the standpoint of 
the church! 


Palmer is looking ahead. 
Epona P. Bruner 


Stoughton. Part of the field work 
program for January included a week 
It was my privilege to 
share in this by helping local leaders 
in the church school. 

Sunday, January 10, I visited the 
eleven classes and two worship services 
during the hour from 9:30 to 10:30 to 
get a bird’s-eye view of the whole school. 
Dr. Gates had asked me to speak during 
the church service. It was a talk en- 
titled “Growing as Jesus Grew.” 

Sunday afternoon, seven teachers gath- 
ered to discuss teaching methods. My 
talk was illustrated with pictures of 
classes at work, showing the variety of 
activities and the wealth of material 
available. During the course of the dis- 
cussion the question came up of reor- 
ganizing the kindergarten department. 
The teachers made a tour of the build- 
ing and planned to move the first grade 
into an unused room and bring down the 
second and third grades from the too 
crowded sanctuary upstairs, thus creating 
a primary department. One of the pri- 
mary teachers consented to become the 
new primary superintendent. The kin- 
dergarten teachers then proceeded to 
plan for refurnishing their room. 

Sunday evening, two junior - high 
classes and their teachers gathered for 
an informal class meeting. They spoke 
of their hope of starting a church paper 
and of giving a program for some future 
meeting, possibly inviting parents. They 
mentioned other activities such as dram- 
atization, making equipment for kin- 
dergarten and worship center for their 
own group, outdoor summer services, 
and finding out about the history of their 
church, since in another year it will be 
two hundred years old. After enthusi- 
astic planning, they decided to hold a 
meeting on: February 14, at which Negro 
spirituals and a program of shadow pic- 
tures will be presented by themselves in 
connection with Race Relations Sunday. 

Monday and Tuesday, there were con- 
ferences with teachers—the superintend- 
ent giving most of her afternoon to 
facing thoughtfully the needs of the 
church school and planning construc- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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PLINY A. ALLEN 


Rev. Pliny A. Allen, minister of the 
Universalist church in North Adams, 
Mass., died at his home in that city, 
January 21, after a short illness. He 
had been housed for a few days with a 
heart attack, but under the care of Dr. 
Martin M. Brown he had improved 
rapidly. The final attack came as he 
was preparing for bed, and he died in 
a short time. 


Rev. Pliny A. Allen 


Pliny Arunah Allen, Jr., was born July 
23, 1876, at Charlestown, Mass., the son 
of Pliny Arunah Allen and Izah Warren 
Tenney. He was a grandson of Rev. 
Timothy Tenney, a pioneer Universalist 
preacher of Northern Vermont, and a 
nephew of Rev. Charles R. Tenney, a 
well-known figure in the Universalist de- 
nomination. 

He was educated at the Marion 
(Mass.) Academy, Tufts College and 
Crane Theological School, graduating 
from the last-named in 1901 and receiving 
ordination in October of that year in his 
first parish, Marblehead. He was pastor 
at Marblehead from 1899 to 1904; at 
Orange, Mass., from 1904 to 1909; at 
Medford Hillside, Mass., from 1909 to 
1911; at Rockland, Maine, from 1910 
to 1920; at Galesburg, IIl., from 1920 
to 1926; at Norway, Maine, from 1927 
to 1930; and at North Adams from 1930 
until his death. 

While at Galesburg he served as chap- 
lain of Lombard College, and he also 
was assistant instructor in ancient and 
modern history. He is survived by Mrs. 
Allen, the former Pauline Louise Cweig, 
whom he married at Auburn, Maine, Jan- 


uary 21, 1902; four sons, John Robert 
Allen of North Adams, Danforth Allen 
of Chicago, Dr. Pliny A. Allen of York 


Harbor, Maine, and Paul Allen, who is” 


with the armed forces in Australia; two 
daughters, Mrs. Edward F. Addenbrook 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Virginia Brown of 
St. Louis, who has enlisted in the 
W.A.A.C.S. and is awaiting a call to 
active service; a brother, Francis Allen, 
in Fall River, R. I.; two sisters, Mrs. 
Rebecca Sweet of Southern Pines, N. C., 
and Mrs. Carlotta Pray of Patchogue, 
eal; 


Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon at three o’clock in the First 
Universalist Church, with Rev. Percy E. 
Thomas, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, officiating, and Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, superintendent of churches 
for Massachusetts, assisting. 


The North Adams Transcript wrote of 
him as follows: 


“The First Universalist Church has 
enjoyed progressive prosperity under Mr. 
Allen’s leadership, and he has won the 
reverence and highest respect of a wide 
circle of friends, not only among his 
parishioners, but also among many others 
in the city, irrespective of class or creed. 


“Mr. Allen’s ability to. talk interest- 
ingly and instructively on a wide variety 
of subjects made him a popular after- 
dinner speaker at banquets and church, 
fraternal and civic organization affairs. 


“Mr. Allen was possessed of a pleasing 
disposition, with a warming smile for all 
he met, and these qualities that made 
him a welcome visitor to the home and 
sick bed, where his ability to comfort 
and convey a measure of happiness to 
the ill and shut-ins, also brought a large 
degree of pleasure to himself. Mr. Allen 
lived and preached the philosophy of 
the golden rule. 


“Mr. Allen was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of the Kiwanis Club, en- 
tering the organization in Galesburg and 
continuing his membership in the North 
Adams club. He enjoyed the highest 
confidence and respect of his fellow 
clergymen.” 


CAMPBELL-GRIDLEY 


Robert H. Campbell of the U. S. Coast 
Guard, only son of Rev. and Mrs. George 
H. Campbell of Cicero, N. Y., and Betty 
Jane Gridley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Gridley of East Syracuse, N. Y., 
were married December 12 at the bride’s 
home. Mrs. Campbell is secretary at an 
army base and will stay with her parents 
till the war is over. 


ELIZABETH HOLT GOLDTHWAITE 


Rev. Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite, a 
retired Universalist minister, died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
January 6. 

During her active life she had known 
Rev. Clarence Rice, D.D., and it was a 
great pleasure to her to have the faithful 
and interested ministry during her last 
weeks of Rev. Otis R. Rice, son of Dr. 
Rice and chaplain of the hospital. Mr. 
Rice conducted the funeral services, 
which were held in the chapel of the 
hospital, on January 8. 

Miss Goldthwaite was born in Salem, 
Mass., August 18, 1866, the daughter of 
William J. and Sarah Holt Goldthwaite. 
She was educated at public and private 
schools, and took a special course at 
Crane Divinity School in Tufts College. 

She was national treasurer of the 
Y. P. C. U. from 1891 to 1895 and state 
secretary from 1893 to 1895, 

She was ordained in October, 1897. 

She served churches at East Calais, 
Calais, Marshfield and Felchville, Vt., 
in the period 1898 to 1903. She was 
settled pastor at Readfield, Maine, 1904- 
1908, at Enfield, N. H., 1912-1917. She 
then entered the field of social work, 
serving in New England and in New 
York City. Her last preaching was in 
Florida from 1933 to 1936. 

When she began to go down physically 
she was fortunate to have the friendship 
and help of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
and Rev. Eleanor G. Collie. 

Of the service Mr. Rice wrote: “The 
services were attended by her sister and 
a number of friends. Her favorite hymns 
were played by our chapel organist, Miss 
Margaret Adams, and I read the serv- 
ice. It seemed to me a _ providential 
thing that she should have spent her 
last days in our hospital, where I could 
minister to her and perhaps in a very 
small way do something for the Univer- 
salist Church which has done so much 
for me.” 


DICK-HERSEY 


Helen Adelaide Hersey, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., and Robert Tyrell 
Dick, son of Joseph Raymond Dick and 
the late Mrs. Dick of Stockton, Il., were 
married in the First Universalist Church, 
Danbury, on Sunday afternoon, January 
17. The ceremony was performed by 
the bride’s father, assisted by Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, a 
former pastor of the bridegroom. 

Miss Jean Margaret Naysmith of 
Danvers, Mass., who was a college class- 
mate of the bride, was the bride’s maid 
of honor and only attendant. George 
Thurber of Salem, Mass., was Mr. Dick’s 
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best man. The ushers were William D. 
Hersey of Winthrop, Mass., brother of 
the bride, and Kenneth Lee of Dan- 
bury. 

The ceremony was followed by a 
reception held in the church parlors, 
which were decorated with evergreens 
and white flowers. 


The bride is a graduate of the Danbury 
High School and of Jackson College, the 
women’s department of Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass., where she made a 
scholastic record and was graduated in 
1940 magna cum laude. She has been 
employed for the past two years by the 
Savings Bank of Danbury. She entered 
Tufts College School of Religion on 
Monday, January 25, and also has ac- 
cepted a position as office secretary of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship at 
denominational headquarters in Boston 
on a part-time basis. 


Mr. Dick was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1942. 


CARIBOU CHURCH 
BURNS MORTGAGE 


When the trustees of the church in 
Caribou, Maine, met at the opening of 
the church season last September they 
decided that something should be done 
about a three-thousand-dollar mortgage 
that the local bank had held on the 
Parish House for the last ten years. 
Ways and means of reducing, or liqui- 
dating, the mortgage were discussed. 
Finally it was decided to call a meeting 
of about twenty men in the church to 
get their opinion. 

The men met a short time later and 
tackled the problem of the debt. It was 
decided that the best way to handle the 
situation would be to have an every- 
member canvass, thereby letting every 
parishioner share in the debt reduction 
campaign. 

November 8 and 9 were set aside as 
the days in which the three thousand 
dollars should be raised. Dr. Cummins 
was invited to preach and to attend the 
banquet on November 9, at which time 
the results would be announced. 


Elaborate plans were laid, special let- 
ters were sent to all members of the 
parish bearing the heading, in red letters, 
MORTGAGE CAMPAIGN. After the 
service on Sunday morning the men met 
for a few minutes and then went forth 
to raise the money. 


On Monday evening it was announced 
that all but a few hundred dollars had 
been raised, whereupon the remaining 
amount was raised on the spot. Dr. 
Cummins then gave an inspiring address. 


Tt was thought by the trustees that 
the time to burn the mortgage would 
be at the annual meeting on January 11. 
This was carried out. The church for 
the first time in ten years started a year 
free of debt and, above all things, with 
a substantial balance in the bank. 

At the annual meeting all organiza- 


tions reported, and each one proved to 
be in sound financial condition. 


The following were elected trustees for 
the coming year: Walter Bishop, Leroy 
Snowman, Rex Miller, Mrs. Kenneth 
Powers, John Doyle, Mrs. Harriett 
Cameron. Mrs. Bertha Spaulding and 
Miss Eula Stetson were re-elected clerk 
and treasurer, respectively. 


The church school board is made up 
of Waldo Hardison, Rex Miller, Mrs. 
George Ritchie, Mrs. Walter Bishop and 
Mrs. Rita Belyea. Mrs. Ray N. L. 
Brown was again re-elected chairman of 
the Adult Education Committee. 


The pastor’s report (Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson), told of his various activities 
in connection with the church and the 
Maine State Convention and Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 
He has also been active in various Ci- 
vilian Defense activities in Caribou and 
in Northern Aroostook County, holding 
a lieutenant’s commission in Squadron 
115 of the Civil Air Patrol located in 
Caribou. 


As a result of the meeting of the men 
earlier in the year there has been formed 
a Men’s Club with the following officers: 
President, Henry A. Soucia; vice-presi- 
dent, C. Boyd Pierson; secretary, Donald 
Collins; treasurer, M. D. McGrath. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH 


With the temperature on its way to a 
record-breaking low of thirty below zero, 
members of the First Universalist So- 
ciety of Minneapolis gathered at the 
Church House for the annual meeting 
of the parish on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 18. A dinner attended by sixty-five 
people preceded the business session, over 
which Lyndon M. King, vice-president, 
presided, due to the illness of Alfred F. 
Pillsbury, the president. 

Reports of the various auxiliaries were 
favorably received. Included was the 
initial report of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, an organization formed 
a year ago by the union of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle and the Women’s Associa- 
tion. The merged groups have main- 
tained monthly program meetings and 
business sessions, and have operated a 
weekly Red Cross sewing unit. The 
Music Committee reported that the 
young people’s choir was contributing 
acceptably to the worship services, de- 
spite the fact that five young men have 
gone to the armed forces and one to the 
professional field. Men’s activities dur- 
ing the year included the successful ini- 
tiation of an every-member canvass, the 
maintenance of an ushering staff, and 
the conducting of weekly sessions of a 
discussion group affiliated with Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. Copies 
of the prospectus of the church school 
were distributed in connection with the 
report of this phase of the Society’s 
work, now conducted under the leader- 
ship of Miss Marion A. Griffith. Im- 
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portant points of this report were the 
functioning of a teacher-training course 
and an expansion of the faculty to in- 
clude substitute teachers for each class, 
together with a completely modernized 
curriculum. 


Dr. Carl H. Olson, the pastor, re- 
ported that twelve new members had 
been received into fellowship during the 
year, making a total of forty-eight dur- 
ing the three years of his pastorate. He 
also reported that he had made three 
hundred ninety-four calls on eight hun- 
dred twenty-seven individuals during 
the year; that he had preached fifty 
sermons in the Church of the Redeemer 
pulpit and had made twenty-seven ad- 
dresses elsewhere; and that his commu- 
nity activities were being expanded to 
include chairmanship of the chaplain’s 
corps in the Civilian Defense organiza- 
tion at the request of the Mayor. 


Two high lights made the meeting out- 
standing in the history of the church. 
One was the announcement that a full 
and unrestricted title had been secured 
for the site of a new church building on 
a principal crosstown artery in the south- 
town residential district, and that more 
than one hundred thousand dollars was 
set aside in Defense Bonds and special 
savings accounts for the purposes of 
building as soon as this becomes possible. 
The second was the report of the treas- 
urer indicating that, during the past 
three years, the Society had progressed 
from an annual deficit of more than five 
thousand dollars to an excess of receipts 
over expenditures of approximately two 


hundred dollars. 


The program suggested for the coming 
year will include efforts to expand the 
activities of the various organizations of 
the church and to secure a definite in- 


‘erease in the number of active members 


of the Society. 


WORK IN THE SOUTHLAND 

A number of rather important changes 
in pastoral and missionary work occurred 
in the past year. It may be of interest 
to note a few. 

First of all, our churches in Missis- 


- sippi have passed into the hands of Rev. 


J. M. Rasnake and his capable helper, 
Mrs. Rasnake, recently licensed as a 
minister. Reports are most encouraging. 
Audiences have greatly increased in size, 
Sunday school work has been much im- 
proved, and the young people have been 
organized for greater efficiency. The 
writer resigned from the work in Missis- 
sippi when he found that Mr. Rasnake 
was available for the post. He had 
given more than ten years of inter- 
mittent service to the churches. 

But Kentucky has been without a 
settled minister for more than a year, 
and the need there is great. In response 
to an invitation from a former president 
of the State Convention, we made two 
trips to the state last year—one in the 
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DEAR READER, WE BESEECH THEE 


We who heretofore have requested now come to beseech all and 
sundry to do several things for the benefit of Tur Leanmr, the protection of 
eyesight, and the conservation of sweet and patient office tempers. To wit: 


1. Put the name and date of the newspaper on obituaries, etc., 
clipped and mailed to us. 


Add Universalist connection if not given in newspaper. 


Stop using exhausted typewriter ribbons for Leaprr copy. 


Stop being so thrifty with paper and double-space copy, 
leaving adequate margins. 


We make no requests about spelling, we ask not even for sentences 
with subject and predicate, but in humble, chastened spirit we say—To 
hades with microscopic crowded copy. 

Tue Eptrror 


summer and one in the fall. The people DUANE KELLY LYON STARTS 
received us most cordially, gave us gn- WORK IN LOS ANGELES 
erous financial assistance, and urged that At a special meeting of the First Uni- 
we do what we could to secure a min-_ versalist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
ister for them. This we will do. But on November 29, 1942, Rev. Duane 
those people cannot pay a big salary. Kelly Lyon was called as pastor of the 
And yet, church members nearly every- church. His residence is now 2812 Fran- 
where can do more than they imagine. cis Avenue, Los Angeles. 
We are planning to return to Kentucky The annual meeting of the church was 
in the springtime, and, if possible, find held Wednesday evening, January 6. Rev. 
a minister for the state. First and last, C.C. Blauvelt, D.D., the western repre- 
we have given a good many years of sentative of the Universalist Church of 
service to Kentucky. They are a worthy America, was present. 
people and must be retained as part of The new officers are: Moderator, Mary 
our denominational life. Smith; clerk, Edna Barrowman; treas- 
With the departure of the Rasnakes urer, Loren Swan; trustees, DeHerbert 
for Mississippi, the pastoral needs of Haywood, Nora Pineo, Franklin Carna- 
Georgia have increased. Mr. Rasnake han and Evelyn Brown; deaconesses, 
had supplied the pulpits of a number of Annie Laurie Ward, Anna Martin and 
rural churches, and when he left they Nellie Cameron; deacons, Peter Chris- 
became vacant. Recently Canon and tensen, Royal Anderson and Franklin 
Rockwell arranged for Dr. Roger D. Bos- Carnahan; Communion Fund, Florence 
worth, our Atlanta pastor, to preach for Case. 
each once a month, on a Sunday The church closed the year with a 
evening. Dr. Bosworth has earned for balanced budget. The finance commit- 
himself a commendable reputation as tee is working on the budget for the 
man and minister since he came to At- new year. A committee was appointed 
lanta. His occasional trips into the to revise the constitution. Mr. Lyon 
farming communities will give him a_ announced a christening and the receiv- 
better understanding of conditions in the ing of a member into the church during 
state. Your correspondent has ever so the month of December. 
many missions in the state, and the The spiritual condition of the church 
number has been augmented since the is sound. The new officers were chosen 
removal of Mr. and Mrs. Rasnake. from a functional standpoint. The 
Everything possible must be done to monthly board meetings are being reinsti- 
keep the wheels moving. tuted and diaconate has assumed new 
For the past eleven years we have importance as a body active in the 
been supplying, as best we could, a ministration of the spiritual affairs of 
number of churches in South Carolina. the church. 
At the present time we are serving two 
of them—Bethel and Liberty. The latter UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
movement was started far more than SCHOOL UNION 
one hundred years ago. Bethel was or- A joint meeting of the Union with the 
ganized early in the year 1887. On the Unitarians will be held February 17 in 
last Sunday of January we observed our the First Universalist Church, Cam- 
fifty-sixth anniversary there. Your cor- bridge, Mass. At 6:30 supper will be 
respondent, who has been in the min-_ served. This will be followed by group 
istry for fifty-four years, was the speaker singing, led by Miss Harriette M. Per- 
of the occasion. And he has been for kins. At 7:15 Prof. Albert E. Bailey 
some years the only surviving charter will speak on “Art in Religious Educa- 
member of the movement. But we still tion.” At 8:15 there will be fellowship 
have a devoted little band of members groups, followed by a worship service 
at Bethel. led by Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker 
Tuomas Cuapman for the Universalist Church of America. 
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INSTITUTE FOR CHURCH 
WORKERS AT MIDDLETOWN 


From February 1 till March 1, in- 
clusive, for two hours each Monday 
night, at the First Baptist Church Com- 
munity House, the Middletown (N. Y.) 
School of Christian Education is in ses- 
sion. The Baptist, Congregational, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Universalist churches (eight in all) , have 
combined to conduct an institute for 
church workers along the lines Jaid down 


- for accredited study by the International 


Council of Religious Education and the 
New York State Council of Churches. 
There is a faculty of five, and Rev. I. J. 
Domas, pastor of the Universalist church, 
is dean. Mr. Domas also teaches the 
course “Ways of Teaching.” Other 
courses are “Old Testament: Content 
and Values,” “New Testament: Content 
and Values,” “The Prophets,’ and 
“Christian Worship.” Local sponsoring 
bodies are the Middletown Federation of 
Churches and the Middletown Council 
for Religious Education. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Ferry Beachers at the Wakefield, 
Mass., church will be the hosts when 
the Boston metropolitan reunion is held 
early in March. 


Fred N. Allen of Portland, a director 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, is 
chairman of a committee that will con- 
duct a drive for $1,200 starting Febru- 
ary 15. Mr. Allen is confident that hun- 
dreds of Ferry Beachers will gladly re- 
spond to the opportunity to help to 
maintain the property in good condition 
and meet necessary obligations. 

Although dates for the 1943 season 
have not been definitely decided, it is 
likely that the major institutes will be 
operated and that the property will be 
open at least the first half of the summer. 
Already people have been writing the 
secretary about room reservations. 


Dr. W. A. Cate of Rochester, N. Y., 
vice-president of the F.B.P.A. since 
1938, has been made a life member olf 
the Association by a group of his friends 
in Auburn, Maine. 


QO. H. Perry of Portland reports the 
death last fall of Fannie I. Knight. Miss 
Knight began attending the summer 
meetings in Dr. Shinn’s time. She had 
been seriously ill for a number of years. 
Other names on the necrology are those 
of Mrs. John Beers of Medford, Mass., 
Herbert D. Goff of Cranston, R. L., and 
George Bedford of North Adams, Mass. 

Many interesting pictures taken in 
1923 have been added to the collection 
by Dr. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis. 

Robert Elsner, younger son of Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner of South Weymouth, 
Mass., suffered a broken leg while en 
route overseas with the American Field 
Service. : 

Thornton Moore and Arthur S. Knox 
are both in the Army in the South. 
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STEPHEN FRITCHMAN 
IS MADE EDITOR 


Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, acting 
editor of the Christian Register since 
November 1, 1942, was appointed editor 
recently by the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
quarterly meeting held in Boston. Mr. 
Fritchman, who formerly held editorial 
positions with the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Church School Journal 
(Methodist) , served as interim editor of 
the Christian Register during the 
summer of 1934. He is a native of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
and New York Universities and Union 
Theological Seminary. He has served 
Unitarian churches in Petersham, Mass., 
and Bangor, Maine. Mr. Fritchman 
will continue as executive director of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission, a posi- 
tion he has held since September, 1938. 


MEN’S LEAGUE SUSPENDED 
FOR DURATION 


The exigencies of war have made it 
impossible for the League of Universalist 
Men, composed of the organized groups 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, to carry on an effective 
program, and so operations have been 
suspended for the “duration.” Chairman 
Herbert O. Lewis announces the resig- 
nation of R. F. Needham as field secre- 
tary and his appointment as a district 
governor and acting vice-chairman in 
place of Arthur S. Knox who joined the 
Army in October. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY ON TOUR 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City, spoke on “Britain 
and Postwar Reconstruction” before the 
Women’s Club and High School of 
Steubenville, Ohio, the Ethical Society 
of Philadelphia, and the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Yonkers, N. Y. Under 
the auspices of the Latin America De- 
partment of the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions, Hartford, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley 
showed their colored films entitled “A 
Journey Through South America” to the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


LYMAN WARD FILLS 
THE BREACH 


The Liberty Universalist Church at 
Camp Hill, Ala., is functioning as usual 
this year, although the pastor, Rev. L. 
C. Prater, and the superintendent for 
many years, Hubert E. Conine, are both 
in the Army (the former overseas) and 
are on leave of absence from the church. 
Lyman Ward has assumed both positions 
meantime. 

A service flag was placed in the church 
recently. It has forty-five stars, with 
one gold star, in memory of George 
Warren Henderson, who was killed off 
the coast of Newfoundland. At the 
service of dedication of the flag letters 
were read from former members of the 
Sunday school who are stationed in 


China, New Guinea, Iceland, England, 
North Africa, and elsewhere. Lt. Tom L. 
Blake, a bombardier, was present at the 
service and made a neat address. He is 
a graduate of the Southern Industrial 
Institute. 

The Mission Circle meets regularly. 
The ladies have carried on their notable 
pecan industry, closing for the year 
some weeks ago. There is a good spirit 
in the church and fine reciprocity be- 
tween the three churches in town: Meth- 
odist, Baptist and Universalist. 


CHATTANOOGA CHURCH OUT- 


LINES MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Twenty-seven members of the First 
Universalist Church of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., attended a dinner at the church 
Wednesday, January 13, and outlined 
plans for a membership drive. The din- 
ner netted $6.50 profit, which is to be 
put towards the purchase of a service 
flag, any balance remaining to be made 
up by the members. Meetings will be 
held at 6 p. m. every second Wednesday, 
any money made to be used for the re- 
decoration of the kitchen in the church 
basement and for any other purpose 
deemed best for the church. 


MEDFORD HILLSIDE 
DEDICATES SERVICE FLAG 


The congregation of the church at 
Medford Hillside, Mass., Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff, pastor, at the service on Sunday 
morning, January 10, dedicated a service 
flag, rising and reading together the act 
of dedication. In the act was a pledge 
to support the high ideals for which the 
men in service were offering their lives. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY 
ORGANIZED IN MILFORD 


Attendance at the church in Milford, 
Mass., shows a substantial increase, and 
much interest in Sunday worship is be- 
ing displayed by the younger members 
of the church and parish. The chorus 
of young men and women who take part 
in the morning service was used as the 
nucleus for the young people’s society 
which was organized recently. Results 
are gratifying. 

This year’s Talent Supper was held in 
November. The Talents netted eight 
hundred dollars. This was followed on 
December 20 by another parish supper 
and family Christmas party, attended 
by one hundred thirty people. 

The parsonage has been renovated at 
a cost of approximately two thousand 
dollars. 

Activities have not been entirely 
within the church circle. A collection 
for the Univefsalist War Relief was 
recently taken. This amounted to fifty- 
five dollars. And a small but efficient 
group of women work regularly for the 
Red Cross, and have completed about 
two hundred garments since last spring. 

The church has an honor roll of thirty. 
Each boy receives a package every 
month from the societies of the church. 
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Altogether, under Rey. Luther G. 
Morris, pastor of the church, and Mrs. 
Morris, the church is flourishing both 
in its own work and work for the com- 
munity. 


SERVICE FLAG UNVEILED 
AT STOUGHTON 


On Sunday, December 27, two hun- 
dred seventy-five people attended the 


- morning service at the Stoughton (Mass.) 


church. The Youth Fellowship pre- 
sented a service flag with thirty-two 
stars, through Marjorie Corbett, the 
president. The Fellowship sat together 
in reserved seats. The nearest of kin 
of each man in the service unveiled a 
star. In each case the name of the man 
was called and a word about him was 
spoken. When the person went forward 
to unveil the star, Dr. A. Avery Gates, 
the pastor, read an appropriate verse 
of Scripture. After the prayer of conse- 
cration, the service closed with the sing- 
ing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


MERIDEN CHURCH ACTIVE 


On Armistice Sunday a service flag 
with fourteen stars was dedicated at 
the Meriden, Conn., church, in honor of 
boys in the service from the church. 

A new organization, the Chapin So- 
ciety for Girls, is making a fine contribu- 
tion in terms of service, financial help 
and a Girls’ Choir. The president is 
Mrs. James Horrigan, Jr. 

At the annual meeting of the church, 
January 13, the various organizations 
gave good reports of a record year of 
service, besides the fine contribution 
made to the war effort in the community. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President and moderator, Irving 
J. Meiklem; clerk, Raymond Bingham; 
treasurer, Herbert Mills; collector, Mary 
Alice Cowing. 

Sunday, January*17, a special service 
was held in the church with fifty officers 
and men of the United States Navy. 
Three British naval officers, who were 
special guests, members of the two Ma- 
sonic Lodges of Meriden, also members 
of the ladies’ Amaranth and Eastern 
Star Lodges, attended in a body. Rev. 
Isaac Smith, the pastor, preached on 
“The Cornerstone of the Future.” 

After the service a reception was held 
in the Parish House and dinner was 
served the naval men, who were the 
guests of the Masonic fraternity of 
Meriden. 


AT THE CHURCH OF THE 
RESTORATION, PHILADELPHIA 


At this -church on January 17, 
young people took over the service, sing- 
ing responses, reading Scripture, praying 
and giving the addresses. Miss Nancy 
Saurman and Richard Burk, both high- 
school juniors, gave brief addresses on 
“Youth Should Be Envied, Not Pitied” 
and “The Leaders We Would Follow.” 

Work with youth and children has 
been unusually encouraging this year. 
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Two Girl Scout troops now make the 
church their headquarters, numbering in 
their ranks more than forty. Enrollment 
in the church school has reached sixty, 
which is a high point in the present 
location. 

More than fifty individuals took part 
in the Christmas vespers, December 20. 
They included members of the Senior 
and Junior Choirs, Youth Fellowship, 
church school and orchestra. 

Sixteen men connected with 
church are in service. The present emer- 
gency is emphasizing the need for more 
leaders throughout the organization, but 
so far the work is being carried well be- 
cause everyone is doing a little more. 


MALDEN CHURCH REPORTS 

In the First Parish in Malden, Mass., 
whose minister is Rey. Charles H. Mon- 
bleau, the main money-raising project 
of the A.U.W. is the Penny-a-Day 
Supper. Boxes to hold a penny a day 
are placed throughout the parish and 
collected at this annual supper. The 
system was first used by the Women’s 
Union nine years ago, and from $1,000 
to $1,200 has been raised each year. 
This year the final total was $1,246.40, 
one of the highest figures ever realized. 

For the first time in many years the 
Every-Member Canvass “went over the 
top.” A large number of pledges were 
increased, many of them doubled, and 
numerous new subscribers signed pledges. 
An interesting item in closing last year’s 
accounts was the fact that many pledges 
were overpaid in amounts of from 5 
cents to $25, a total of $118. 

Again this year a candlelight service 
was held at sunrise on Christmas morn- 
ing. The congregation gathered while it 
was still dark, took part in an inspiring 
service of music and story, and left the 
church as daylight was breaking. The 
regular vested male. choir was augmented 
by the women’s choral group under 
the direction of Mrs. Monbleau. At the 
high point of the service each worshiper 
held aloft a lighted candle, the only 
lights in the church. At the first Christ- 
mas morning service, held in 1941, one 
hundred fifty were present. This Christ- 
mas there were two hundred fourteen. 

The second week in January marked 
the first birthday of the Surgical Dress- 
ings Unit. The dressings are made for 
Malden Hospital, and the Unit, though 
founded by the former Women’s Union 
of the parish, is a community project. 
From small beginnings the group has ad- 
vanced to the point of making all sur- 
gical dressings for the local hospital, 
with the exception of a few absolutely 
sterile dressings which the hospital buys. 
Attendance runs from thirty-five to 
sixty-five, with two hundred twenty-five 
women registered. Meetings have been 
held every Wednesday for a year, July 
and August included, and an estimated 
400,000 finished pieces have been made. 
A Canteen Committee of churchwomen 
serves a lunch each week at moderate 


the 


cost. Profits have been used for kitchen 
equipment and gifts to meet various 
needs about the church. 

Plans are already completed for a 
series of Wednesday evening Lenten 
services, at which outstanding preachers 
of different denominations will speak. 


FIELD WORK MONTH 
(Continued from page 87) 


tively for equipment, leadership and 
worship. 


Wednesday, the high-school Youth Fel- — 


lowship devoted its weekly evening meet- 
ing to the planning of Youth Sunday. 

Thursday was painting day, and six 
of the leaders spent afternoon and eve- 
ning painting the kindergarten chairs and 
tables and rearranging the room so that 
it will be the children’s own for Sunday 
mornings. 

Friday saw the finishing up of the re- 
furnishing, house cleaning, and reorgan- 
ization of kindergarten and primary. A 
browsing table, two worship centers, and 
a play corner with doll house and toys 
were provided. One of the leaders ac- 
companied me to the Sabbath School 
Union Institute at Everett on Saturday. 

Sunday brought a demonstration in 
the kindergarten, helping those who as- 
sist in this department to see the possi- 
bilities of the new plans. The conclud- 
ing activity was an afternoon conference 
with teachers and minister to evaluate 
and decide on objectives for further 
work. 

Marcaret WINCHESTER 


MAKING CALLS COUNT 
(Continued from page 66) 


out; we need the critical as well as sym- 
pathetic attitudes. 

11. Occasionally persons unable to 
come to church desire prayer or to have 
the Scriptures read. The minister will 
gladly respond if asked. Communion 
will also be arranged in the home if re- 
quested. 

12. Never try to find a new excuse 
for not coming to church. 

13. Get something out of the call if 
possible. Ask questions about religion, 
and the affairs of the church. If there 
is anything he can do for you let your 
needs be known; the minister is YOUR 
minister. 

14. Many persons expect to leave 
money or property to the church. Most 
of them fail to do so because they put 
the matter off, or do not know just how 
to do it, or they feel that their bequest 
would be too small to be of use. Talk 
io the minister about this when he calls. 
—Clinton Lee Scott, in the Cape Ann 
Universalist. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Seven 
Springs, N. C., came north on invitation 
of the fraters of the Wayside Inn. 
He preached at Haverhill, Mass., Jan- 
uary 24, and spoke at Medford, January 
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27, and at Melrose, January 28, in all of 
his addresses describing the rural work 
on his circuit. ; 


Rey. F. A. Mooney on January 10 
began his pastorate at Everett, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., until April 1 will be at 126 
Tate Street, Greensboro, N. C., a city 
in which Dr. Canfield had a long and 
happy pastorate. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone addressed 
the Youth Fellowship of our Waltham 
(Mass.) church, Sunday, January 17, 
on “Can We Win the Peace?” Dr. 
Lalone spoke on the same subject to 
the Newtonville Kiwanis Club, Tuesday, 
January 19. 


Donald A. Thompson, son of Rey. 
George L. Thompson, has been appointed 
chief of the Historical Division in the 
Chaplains Department, United States 
Army. 


Rey. Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., on 
January 1, began work as pastor of the 
Universalist church in Newark, N. J. 
He may be addressed at 937 Broad 
Street. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins preached his 
annual sermon at Lynn, Mass., on Janu- 
ary 24, prior to going to the Wayside 
Inn. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., was greeted by a congregation of 
three hundred sixty-three persons as he 
began his sixteenth year. 


Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was the chaplain of the 
Massachusetts State Senate for the week 
of January 24, giving the prayers in 
that body each day at two o’clock. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will preach at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, from February 7 to 
April 11, inclusive. 


Rev. George H. Wood has arrived 
safely at his base outside the continental 
limits of the United States. His ad- 
dress is: Chaplain George H. Wood, 
U.S.N.R., Navy 8200, c/o Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. George H. Wood is at present 
residing at 512 South Bixel Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Rey. and Mrs. O. Herbert McKenney 
of Machias, Maine, announce the birth 
of a daughter (Karen Stiles) on Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. Mrs. McKenney is the 
former Nadine Ratcliff, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff. 


Rev. Ray D. Cranmer has resigned at 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of the Inter- 
national World Affairs Association gave 
a New Year’s greeting and outlined the 
conditions for a permanent Christian 
peace settlement at the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, R. I., on January 
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1. Dr. and Mrs. Andrews have for many 
years been loyal members of this church. 


Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, 
Vt., spoke fifty times outside of his 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 

For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


church during the past year, served as 
chairman of the Community Chest Asso- 
ciation for Greater Barre, which went 
over the top 10 per cent, and as director 
of the Volunteer Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and his church kept moving up- 
grade. 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., on January 28 addressed the 
homiletic group of students in the 
Theological School at Tufts College on 
“The Minister in the Community.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Norman Thrasher 
announce the birth of a daughter at 
Lakewood, Ohio, December 31. 


Obituary 


MARTHA MAXIM 


Miss Martha Maxim died December 16 at her 
home in Cambridge, Mass., aged eighty-seven 
years, where she and her twin sister May 
Maxim had lived for fifty years. She had been 
failing for the past year. 

The funeral service was held on December 
19, Rey. Anna C. M. Tillinghast officiating. 

Miss Maxim was born in Paris, Maine. She 
was a lifelong Universalist. She taught music, 
her gift taking her on two trips abroad. She 
often contributed poems and articles to THE 
CuriIstiAN LEADER and other periodicals, and was 
well known to the readers of her day. A book 
of her choice poems was published. She was per- 
sonally interested in the women ministers of the 
church, especially Rev. Belle Macduff and Rev. 
Gertrude Earle. 


THOMAS BENTON BALDWIN 


Thomas Benton Baldwin died recently at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Fred Field, and her 
husband in Greenfield, Ohio. He was born in 
1843 and lacked only six months of having lived 
one hundred years. He was a son of the first 
settler in Blanchester, Ohio, where his life was 
lived largely. He was a veteran of the Civil War 
and a member of the local Post. He outlived all 
other old soldiers in Clinton County. He attended 
every Memorial Day service in Blanchester, even 
to the last one in 1942. 

His wife died in 1933, since which time he 
made his home with his daughter and her hus- 
band, living at one time in Washington, D. C., 
and later in Greenfield, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held in Blanchester and 
were largely attended. They were conducted by 
his long-time friend and pastor, Rev. R. S. Keller- 
man, assisted by Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of 
Cincinnati. 

The Baldwins were Universalists. They founded 


the first church in the vicinity at Edwards- 
ville, later removed to Blanchester. 

“Bent”? Baldwin was a genial soul. He was 
early a member of the School Board and also 
held other offices in the village. He left his 


touch on many of the early improvements of the 
village, buildings and roads. He was a useful 
man, and he lived a good and cheerful life. 

R. S. KELLERMAN 


EDITH 8S. HOOPER 


Edith S. Hooper died in Cottage Hospital, 
Galesburg, Ill., Sunday, October 25, after a long 
and painful illness. She was born in Quincy, 
Mass., seventy-four years ago, and at an early 
age moved with her family to Iowa. 

She married Henry S. Hooper and moved to 


Galesburg, where both immediately became 
associated with the Universalist church. Mrs. 
Hooper was among those who helped in the 


The 
wedding anni- 


dedication of the present church building. 
Hoopers celebrated their fiftieth 
versary on December 9, 1941. 

For many years Mrs. Hooper served as humane 
officer for Galesburg. She was active socially and 
was interested in public affairs. 

At her request services were held at the grave 
in Linwood Cemetery, October 28, and were 
attended by many officials of city and _ state. 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, her minister, con- 
ducted the services. 


TINA N. TOWNSEND 


Tina N. Townsend, widow of Leon A. Town- 
send, died at her home in Galesburg, IIl., 
October 16. She was born in Avon, IIl., Febru- 
ary 5, 1854, the daughter of Dewitt Clinton 
Woods, who had come from New York State, and 
Catherine McGowan Woods, who had come from 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and Scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


OUR CHURCHES AND 
THESE TIMES 


The Backgrounds and Foregrounds of 
American Christianity; with Special Ref- 
erence to the Issues of War and Peace. 

March 8—The American Pattern for 
Church and State. March 15—The Profit 
and Loss of American Denominational- 
ism. March 22—Pessimism and Optimism 
in Our Religious Culture. March 29— 
The Ethical Dilemma of the Christian 
Churches. April 5—The Clarification of 
Our Moral Problems. April 12—Church 
Unity in a Post-War World. 


Rev. Willard L. Sperry, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


A SPIRITUAL ALMANAC 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


This book has been prepared for men in 
the armed forces but should be useful in 
young people’s groups, among defense 
workers, and others interested in the de- 
votional life in these war times. 


The first third of the book is devoted to 
the calendar and its accompanying ma- 
terial. The last two-thirds is made up of 
a variety of selections, patriotic, devo- 
tional, and informative. 


25 cents each 25 or more, 20 cents each 
Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young: 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup-~ 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256. 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Scotland in 1846. She was educated in the Avon 
schools, and later taught in them until her mar- 
tiage on May 15, 1877, to Leon A. Townsend, 
whose parents, like the Woods family, were 
pioneers in settling the town of Avon. After 
their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Townsend made 
their home in Hermon, Ill. In 1893 they moved 
to Galesburg. 

Mrs. Townsend spoke often of how happy it 
made her to find a Universalist church in Gales- 
burg, as for many years previous to her marriage 
she was a member of the Avon church. For fifty 
years she was a loyal and active member of the 
Galesburg church. When the Men’s Club pre- 
sented its annual minstrel show in the spring of 
ast year, Mrs. Townsend and N. O. Crissey 
repeated an act which they had given at a 
church social in Avon fifty years previously. She 
was an active member of Rebecca Park Chapter 
D.A.R., of Chapter W, of P.E.O., and of the 
Knox County School Club. 

Mrs. Townsend was a brilliant woman and in- 
spired many by her buoyant spirit and courage. 
Hers was the forward look. 

She is survived by three daughters, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Dickinson of Winnetka, Ill., Mrs. Everett 


Hinchliffe (choir director of the Galesburg 
church), and Mrs. George Ross of Torrington, 
Conn. Seven grandchildren and four great- 


grandchildren survive her also. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, pastor of the Galesburg 
Universalist church, at the MHinchliffe-Wilson 
Funeral Parlors, October 19, and burial was in 
Avon Cemetery. 


JANE WELLER 


Jane Wycoff, wife of Charles H. Weller, 
Hightstown, N. J., died on January 6. 

Mrs. Weller spent her entire life in Hights- 
town and was a lifelong Universalist, being a 
member of the First Universalist Church of 
Hightstown. 

She is survived by her husband; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Milton Morrell and Miss Jane W. 
Weller; a sister, Mrs. Charles J. Keeler of 
Hightstown; and a brother, Edward M. Wycoft 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Funeral services were held on January 8 at 
the Heyer Funeral Home, Rev. Paul M. Hum- 
phreys of the Baptist church officiating. 

Interment was in Cedar Hill Cemetery. 


ELLEN F. REED 7 

Ellen. F. Reed died at her home in Galesburg, 
Ill., December 28, after a short illness. She was 
one of the oldest members of the Galesburg Uni- 
versalist church. Always interested in its prog: 
ress, she missed church services only five times 
in the last ten years. 

She was the daughter of H. P. and Lucy Nor- 
ton Grant and was born on a farm south of 
Galva, Ill., November 8, 1859. She was married 
December 22, 1881, to John Reed of Galva. She 
resided in the Galva area until thirty-three years 
ago, when she moved to Galesburg with her 
family. : 

During her early years she walked several 
miles to attend the old Universalist church in 
LaFayette, Ill. In this church she was active and 
sang in the choir. In 1909, when she moved to 
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Galesburg, she sought out the Universalist 
church and to it gave a life of devotion and 
loyalty. 

Mrs. Reed is survived by Mrs. William H. 
Hiatt, a faithful member and worker in the 
Galesburg church; a son, Louis P. Reed of 
Omaha, Neb.; a brother, Fred L. Grant of Ran- 
dalia, Iowa; a sister, Mrs. Maude Rush of 
Galva; and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in the Galesburg 
church, December 30, her minister, Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, officiating. Burial was in the 
cemetery at LaFayette. 


IDA DELL JENKINS 
Miss Ida Dell Jenkins died January 6 at the 
home of her nieces, the Misses Beaumont, in 
Chicago, where she was making a holiday visit. 
All her life she lived in Indianapolis, where 
she counted her friends by scores. She was 
possessed of a unique personality, characterized 
by  forthrightness, independence, wit, kind- 
heartedness and intense loyalties. One object of 
loyalty was the Central Universalist Church of 
Indianapolis, of which she had been a lifelong 
member and devoted worker. Ill health for several 
years had forced her to retire from her active 
business life. And much of the sorrow of the 
Jast years was caused by the suspension of serv- 
ices in her church. As a onetime pastor who owed 
much to her, the writer of this item wishes hereby 
to express his deep appreciation of Miss Jenkins 
and his sorrow at her death. 
WiLi1am CoupEN 


FRANKLIN PIERCE SEVER 

Franklin Pierce Sever, well-known educator 
of a quarter of a century ago, died at his home 
at Hurdland, Mo., November 27. . He had been 
in his usual good health until two days before, 
when he was stricken with a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Extremely active for his years he walked 
to town every day until his last illness. 

He was born in Warren County, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 5, 1854, in a town formerly known as Black 
Hawk. His family moved to Knox County, Mo., 
in 1857 and settled on a farm near Hurdland. 
He attended Kirksville Normal school and gradu- 
ated from Warrensburg Normal in 1883. When 
he was eighteen years of age he began teaching 
school and was subsequently superintendent of 
schools in Princeton, Neosho, where he was active 
in the old Universalist church, and at Holden. 

He wrote the textbook Elements of Agricul- 
ture, which was published in 1904 by D. C. 
Heath. During his work at Neosho he wrote 
the Progressive Spelling Book, which sold over 
three quarters of a million copies and was used 
in thirty states. 

In 1890 he was the Republican nominee for 
state superintendent of schools and, although de- 
feated, he led the state Republican ticket. 

In 1903 he was appointed postmaster at Hurd- 
land. 

In 1899 he married Miss Irene Sturgis, daugh- 
ter of Captain William H. Sturgis of Clarks- 
burg, Mo. <A son, Joel W., was born of this 
union and survives. 

Mr. Sever was a member of Paulville Lodge 
A.F.&A.M. and was given a fifty-year pin on 
June 28, 1939. He was also a member of Royal 
Arch Chapter of Neosho and treasurer of the 
Hurdland School District for many years. 

Funeral services were held in the family home 
at Hurdland, Sunday afternoon, November 29, 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, pastor of the Gales- 
burg Universalist church, officiating. Burial was 
in the I.0.0.F. Cemetery at Hurdland, where 
Masonic rites were held. 


GEORGE H. BEDFORD 

George H. Bedford, a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention from 1936 to 
1941, died at his home, 41 Cady Street, North 
Adams, Mass., January 13, following a long 
period of ill health. Services were conducted 
January 16 at the North Adams Universalist 
church, of which Mr. Bedford had been a mem- 
ber forty-seven years. Rev. Percy E. Thomas of 
the First Congregational Church officiated, Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen being ill. [Mr. Allen has since 
died.] Burial was in Southview Cemetery. 

A resident of North Adams nearly all his life, 
Mr. Bedford was born there sixty-seven years 
ago, the son of George W. and Adeline Sanford 
Bedford. He was the grandson of Michael San- 
ford, a founder of the North Adams church. 
Much of his boyhood was spent in Nova Scotia, 
where his father built a railroad. He started his 
business career as paymaster of the Millard 
Shoe Company in North Adams. In 1903 he 
entered the coal and grain business in partner- 
ship with Rufus Brown. The firm prospered and 
in 1920, when the Berkshire Coal and Grain 
Company incorporated, Mr. Bedford became 
treasurer, retiring from this position in 1931 
though continuing his personal interest. He owned 
large grapefruit orchards in Southern Texas and 
visited these each winter to supervise their 
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Lenten Reading... 


We are suggesting the following books for your reading 
during the season of quiet and meditation. They all have 
messages for the Lenten days and reminders of the reality 
and power of the Kingdom of God and the love of Christ 
for all men. 


THE PROPHET ..... 
Kahlil Gibran 


JPA aod Sie cals 
Kahlil Gibran 


HIS CROSS AND OURS . 
Joseph Fort Newton 


PERSONALITIES OF THE PASSION 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


THE CROSS AND GREAT LIVING . 
W. E. Phifer 


VICTORIOUS SUFFERING .. . 


Carl A. tlover 


HESE SHARED HIS POWER 
Edwin MeN. Poteat 


THE LORD‘S PRAYER 
Ernest Fremont Tittle 


‘THE SPIRITUAL LIFE . 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


THE CREED OF CHRIST 
Gerald Heard 


THE CODE OF CHRIST 
Gerald Heard 


ON BECOMING A REAL PERSON 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


ligic, [CO] os 2) emer ae 
Lloyd C. Douglas 


THE MEANING OF FAITH . 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE . 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Dr. Fosdick has combined the above three books into 


THREE MEANINGS .......... 


We will mail your orders immediately from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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- 
development. He took delight in sending to his 
friends in North Adams and vicinity crates of 
the fruit picked from his orchards. 

In the business and civic life of the city Mr. 
Bedford was highly respected for his ability 
and exemplary character. He was a member of 
the Kiwanis Club. Ever loyal and devoted to the 
interests of the First Universalist Church Mr. 
Bedford was elected deacon emeritus at the last 
parish meeting after serving twenty-six years as 
active deacon. He took an active part in the 
men’s class of the Sunday school. In the larger 
field he served the State Convention with 
fidelity and distinction as a trustee, and was a 
district leader of the League of Universalist Men. 

Besides his wife, the former Bertha Gleason, 
he leaves one daughter, Bertha Carolyn Bedford. 


Notices 
BELL FOR SALE 


A church bell in perfect condition, worth 
$1,300, for sale for $500. Weight, 1,200 
pounds. Tone beautiful. Write Eugene B. 
Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 


HYMNALS WANTED 

A church school in Northern Maine is very 
much in need of some additional copies of Songs 
of Work and Worship, the church-school hymnal 
by Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore. If 
any school which formerly used these, but no 
longer does, would be willing to contribute some 
copies to this school, its leaders and pupils would 
be grateful. They will gladly pay the cost of 
expressage. Please write to the General Sunday 
School Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
about this. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 

A Universalist church has two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of Elbridge Stoneham by 
New Hampshire. 

Renewed license (one year) for Andrew A. 
Lane. 

Transferred Elmer D. Colcord to Maine. 

Transferred chaplains in the service with 
armed forces to Central Committee. 

Cart A. HEemPEL, Secretary 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred to Central Committee, Robert 
Hallam Lewis. 
Received from Massachusetts Committee, Elmer 
D. Colcord, Ph. D. G. W. Sias, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
February 9-12: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 
February 15 and 16: Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, 
D.D., The Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 

New York. 

February 17-19: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D.D., 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. 

February 23-26: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 2-5: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9-12: Rey. John Haynes Holmes, D.D., 
Community Church, New York. 

March 16-19: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
dean emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

March 23-26: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston. 

March 30- April 2: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
D.D., Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 

April 6 and 7: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel, Boston. 

April 8 and 9: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Il. 
April 13-16: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 

First Parish, Milton, Mass, 


* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 
23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services, 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 


* * * 


April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

April 28: Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America. ; 

April 29: Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, D.D., dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

April 30: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 
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SHIPMENTS ARE 
NECESSARILY SLOW 


ORDER_NOW 


to ensure timely delivery 
of your 1943 Lenten Manual 


Written by Dr. Frank D. Adams 


The LADDER 


OF 


EXCELLENCE 


LENTEN 


MANUAL Godliness 


Patience 


Self Control 


Knowledge 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Single copies 5 cents each, plus postage 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each, plus postage 
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Crackling 


“No,” complained the Scotch profes- 
sor to his students, “ye dinna use your 
faculties of observation. Ye dinna use 
them.” 

Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile 
odor, he stuck one finger into it and then 
into his mouth. 

“Taste it, Gentlemen!” he commanded, 
as he passed the vessel from student to 
student. 

After each, with a frown and a 
shudder, had prodded a finger into the 
terrible concoction and licked it, the old 
professor exclaimed triumphantly: 

“T tol’ ye so. Ye dinna use your 
faculties. For if ye had observed ye 
would ha’ seen that the finger I stuck 
into the jar was nae the finger I stuck 
into my mouth.’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


— 


A gentleman, entertaining a group of 
his friends at New Year’s dinner, was 
annoyed at one of his guests who was 
nibbling at his bread before grace was 
said, and determined to reprove him. 

In returning thanks, he said, “Lord, 
for what we are about to receive and 
for what our friend, Brother Johnson, 
has already received, make us truly 
thankful.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


Our State Department is still against 
letting ex-King Carol of Rumania into 
the country, and there seems to be a lot 
of sense in that. Our feeling has al- 
ways been that he wasn’t crowned often 
enough when he was a boy. —Boston 


Herald. 


“Ts this the field where the battle was 
fought in the tenth century?” 

“No. It’s at the top of the hill.” 

“IT wonder why they didn’t fight it 
in this field?” 

“Expect because it’s Farmer Gray’s 
field. He won’t even lend it for the 
village sports.”—Eachange. 


“T’d fire you in a minute,” cried the 
irascible manager, “if I thought I could 
get another man to fill your job.” 

“And I’d quit in a minute,” sighed the 
weary bookkeeper, “if I was through 
with my night course in welding.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


From ‘the Works broadcast: 

“And now three cheers for our gallant 
Eighth Army, our splendid allies, and 
our superintendent who is away ill.”— 
Northerner II in the Yorkshire Post. 


Foreman: Where have you been? 

Employee: Getting my hair cut. 

Foreman: On the company’s time? 

Employee: It grew on the company’s — 
time, didn’t it? 

Foreman: Not all of it. 

Employee: Well, I didn’t have all — 
of it cut either—Wall Street Journal. 


